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eee LOOK. 


OR the moment, the title of this article is a misnomer. 

As I write, on March 12th, thick fog obscures interna- 

tional vision. The keenest political sight can descry only 
moving objects in hazy outline. After the conference of the 
Locarno Powers, without Germany, and the extraordinary 
session of the League Council in London, the position, for 
worse or for better, may be clearer. To-day one can do little 
more than ask how that position arose, and try to answer. 

Things have been working toward it for months and years, 
especially since Germany repudiated Part V—the disarma- 
ment clauses—of the Versailles Treaty on March 16th, 1935. 
The old wrangle over the moral obligation implied in the 
preamble to those clauses—whether Germany ever kept her 
undertaking “ strictly to observe” them, or whether she was 
virtually released from it by the failure of other Powers to 
disarm—is dead as mutton and futile to boot. It was out of 
the question to keep a great, warlike people in the centre of 
Europe, a people with the tradition of the “ Wars of Libera- 
tion ” in its heart, permanently subject to unequal military 
restrictions. The only safe course would have been to make 
betimes by collective responsibility adequate provision for 
security against war, since on this basis alone could dis- 
armament become practicable. Great Britain refused so long 
to take this course that we are by no means entitled to-day to 
see only the motes in the eyes of others. All talk of our having, 
by neglecting our own defences, “set an example” which 
foreign countries reprehensibly failed to follow is sanctimoni- 
ous fudge. The truth is that we demobilised our minds con- 
currently with the demobilisation and reduction of our 
fighting forces—mainly in order to save our own pockets—and 
that peace can no more be ensued by demobilised minds than 
war can be waged with demobilised armies. 

So, with sober and chastened eyes, let us see how things 
came to their present ugly pass. At the outset we must set 
down our refusal and that of France to stand firmly against 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria during the early autumn of 
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1931. It could have been done then without firing a shot, as I 
knew on high and conclusive Japanese authority. We and 
France lacked the vision, the courage and the will—and we 
had the reward we deserved. Had our policy been clear-sighted 
and firm Japan would not have left the League, her liberal 
elements would have curbed the military party, Germany 
would not have been encouraged to imitate the Japanese 
example, and Italy would not have drawn the natural con- 
clusion that a strong League member could assail a weak 
member with impunity. In the circumstances, and given the 
nature of Fascism, Italy’s behaviour could be foreseen, as it 
was foreseen and predicted a year ago by those who knew the 
facts. 

Hitler’s repudiation of Part V of the Versailles Treaty on 
March 16th, 1935, was the beginning of the writing on the 
European wall. We protested feebly, in the fond belief which 
our bemused Ministers shared and encouraged, that we still 
held a good margin of superiority over Germany in the air. 
Then, in Berlin at the end of March, the luckless Sir John 
Simon heard the brutal truth from Hitler’s lips. Still, anxious 
to think well of all, we listened with glad ears to Hitler’s 
undertaking on May 21st that Germany would scrupulously 
observe the freely negotiated Locarno Treaties and respect 
the Rhineland demilitarised zone. Even more attracted were 
we by his offer to be content with thirty-five per cent. of 
British naval strength. Conversations, announced as “ ex- 
ploratory,” presently began in London. When Hitler’s pro- 
posals turned out to be not “‘exploratory”’ at all, but a take 
it or leave it offer with an intimation that German demands 
would be higher in future, we signed the Naval Agreement 
without consulting France or the other signatories of the 
lacerated Versailles Treaty. We made Germany a present of 
the Baltic, overlooked the fact that the German thirty-five 
per cent. of our strength is in practice more nearly seventy per 
cent., and consented to an increase of German submarine 
tonnage up to one hundred per cent. of ours if “ in the opinion 
of the German Government ” this should be necessary. 

Europe and the world rubbed their eyes. France tied a knot 
in her handkerchief. When it became plain at last that 
Mussolini meant to attack Abyssinia at all costs, and our 
Government, mindful of Lord Cecil’s Peace Ballot and of the 
impending general election, sought to save the League from 
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final discredit and to restrain Italy, M. Laval gave reluctant 
lip-service to the French principle of collective security, which 
we had at length espoused, and willing hand-service to Musso- 
lini with whom he had struck a military bargain. At the same 
time a storm of vituperation against us burst forth in organs 
of the French Press which M. Laval would not have been 
wholly unable to control, and the lives of the plucky French 
writers who withstood it were made a burden to them, not 
without M. Laval’s approval. This time it was England who 
tied a knot in her handkerchief. 

Hitler, far more astute than M. Laval, watched these things 
without tears. He maintained a careful show of “ neutrality ” 
lest he, too, offend us—and it has long been his policy to get 
and to keep Great Britain in his pocket. Inwardly he quaked 
lest League action succeed in curbing the aggression of a 
Fascist State, and his secret intercourse with Rome was 
not altogether in harmony with the public manifestations 
of German policy. Then came the egregious Hoare-Laval 
“Peace proposals,” which did untold harm throughout 
Europe and in the United States. The emphatic repudiation 
of them by British public feeling helped to restore our moral 
credit in the eyes of the world without undoing all the evil. 
Between the publication of the “‘ proposals ” and their rejec- 
tion the following little masterpiece of a telegram from 
Berlin appeared in Ihe Times of December 14th. It ran: 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Berlin. Dec. 13th. 

Opinion here scarcely conceals its satisfaction with the turn of 
events in the Abyssinian dispute. For a country which is as 
anxious to cement permanent friendship with Great Britain as to 
avoid rejoining the League of Nations, things could hardly have 
turned out more happily. There are no reproaches directed against 
the British Government here. 

German anxiety over the prestige which the League had gained 
as a result of vigorous British leadership has sensibly diminished. 
The latest international developments have revived high hopes, 
however short-lived they may be, among those influential Germans 
who, at heart, did not want to be compelled, by a success of the 
League policy, to consider returning even to a reformed League. 
They see the League system collapsing, Great Britain estranged 
from France and amenable to German overtures, yet, at the same 
time, no Mediterranean war and Italian Fascism saved, if 
weakened. 
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One would have thought that so clear an analysis of the 
German view—and so plain a warning—would have been 
heeded both in this country and in France. It is true that 
France, after much humming and hawing, havering and 
wavering, did agree to stand by us in the Mediterranean should 
Italy make good her threats to attack us. It is also true that 
France sought to extract from us, in return for the fulfilment 
of an obligation to which she was clearly committed by the 
League Covenant, specific promises to requite like with like 
in other directions. Her action was comprehensible—and 
psychologically mistaken. She would have been better 
advised to insist that, in return for her promise, we should 
not waver in making League action against Italian aggression 
strong enough and firm enough to bring the Italo-Abyssinian 
war swiftly to an end with a triumph for collective security. 
Meanwhile Hitler was watching and waiting, not without 
misgivings. Germany’s economic, financial, and industrial 
plight was daily growing more difficult. Even a rich country— 
and Germany is not rich—could not spend {£1,500,000,000 
upon rearmament in three years without feeling the strain. 
Dr. Schacht was hard pressed. Despite his invention of a 
bewildering variety of marks, and notwithstanding his 
intimation to Poland and Central European States that the, 
roughly, {100,000,000 which Germany owes them for goods 
received could only be paid for by their acceptance of Ger- 
man manufactures, the anxious feeling spread that sooner or 
later, perhaps sooner than later, something must crack 
somewhere. 

Now Adolf Hitler is at his best when dealing with this sort 
of situation. He withdraws into his shell, weighs all the 
chances and then acts with that “‘ somnambulistic sureness of 
decision ’”’ which his former mentor, Gottfried Feder, defined 
twelve years ago as the highest attribute of Nazi leadership. 
There was talk of a new “ clean up.” Dr. Schacht is not be- 
loved of the Nazi extremists whom Hitler does not think it 
prudent altogether to estrange. The disadvantages of shooting 
them, or of letting them shoot Dr. Schacht, seemed to balance 
each other. This time, too, the Reichswehr might have a word 
to say, and say it with machine-gun and rifle as foreshadowed 
by Hitler’s new “shoot at sight” decree, a document 
strangely like certain orders given by William II in his early 
days. Besides, another “clean up” might shake German 
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credit and cause Dr. Schacht’s elaborate house of paper to 
collapse. For similar reasons the Jews were unsuitable objects 
of a real diversion. Julius Streicher and other of Hitler’s 
special cronies would have welcomed a “ hot ” pogrom, seeing 
that their relentless “ cold ” pogrom was losing its spectacular 
virtue; but the obnoxious Schacht was inveighing even 
against the “ cold ” pogrom as damaging to German economic 
interests, and in any event so much life has already been 
beaten out of German Jewry that little more political capital 
could be looked for in that direction. 

So Hitler felt he must choose his ground carefully this time. 
The prospective increases in British armaments for the pur- 
pose of upholding collective security made him wonder whether, 
after all, he had England quite in his pocket, and the treat- 
ment of the Heidelberg University celebrations by English 
universities, led by Oxford and Birmingham, intensified his 
doubts. True, he could count upon the zeal of his British 
dupes and “ dopees,” including several noble lords (with one 
ex-Minister) and some members of the faithful Commons, 
to work upon British opinion and deepen the impression in 
Germany that England favours Nazism. But this was not 
enough. He had to do something that would arouse German 
patriotic fervour, enable him to get another snap plebiscite, 
as after the Saar vote, and to do it in such a way as strongly to 
appeal to British idealistic, peace-loving sentiment. 

Shrewdly did he choose his moment and method. Having 
worked up a measure of antecedent resentment in a campaign 
against “ encirclement ” by the Franco-Soviet non-aggression 
pact, he ignored the French offer to submit the alleged incom- 
patibility of that pact with Locarno to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague—as the Franco-German 
arbitration treaty bound him to do—sent troops into the 
demilitarised zone and tore up the Locarno Treaty on the 
morning of March 7th. It is said, on what should be good 
authority, that some of the Reichswehr leaders were aghast 
at his decision and that they awaited very anxiously the 
‘reactions ” of France and of England. Hitler is stated to 
have told them that he knew the English far better than they 
did. When he learned what the British Press was saying on 
the morning of Monday, March gth, he may well have smiled 
a superior smile. It is too early to say whether he was right or 
wrong. Had it not been for the folly of France, under M. 
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Laval’s guidance, in refusing to understand that the best way 
to curb Hitler would have been to back Great Britain and the 
League whole-heartedly in bringing Mussolini to book, he 
might swiftly have been proved to be wrong. In this sense 
it is true that, by occupying the demilitarised zone and tearing 
up the Locarno Treaty, Hitler presented France with the bill 
for M. Laval’s breakages ; and the question how far and in 
what way the “ Locarno crisis” will react upon the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict is still a major term of the international 
problem. 

At bottom the whole position turns upon the validity of 
international engagements. This is why the British Govern- 
ment could not condone Hitler’s violation of a treaty which a 
former German Government had proposed, helped to negoti- 
ate and voluntarily signed. To have condoned it would have 
been to admit that any and every treaty or agreement can be 
set aside with impunity as soon as one of the parties to it finds 
its obligations irksome or wishes to score a success in home 
politics by rejecting them. All treaties and agreements cir- 
cumscribe sovereignty. Without these curtailments of sover- 
eignty there can be no concerted rules of international conduct, 
let alone anything resembling a community of nations. No 
law-abiding community can allow any of its members to bea 
law unto himself; and no nation which, like ours, sets store 
by fidelity to international engagements or respects its 
plighted word can admit the German doctrine that a treaty- 
making nation is always entitled to be judge in its own 
case, 

This doctrine is by no means new. Hegel laid it down clearly 
when he repudiated Kant’s humanitarian proposal for a 
League of Peace and argued that, though States may make 
stipulations with each other, the State must at the same time 
stand above such stipulations and judge for itself what it will 
treat as a matter of honour, especially when, after a long 
period of peace, it has to seek an occasion for activity beyond 
its borders. It need not, Hegel taught, wait for any actual 
injury. The idea of a threatening danger is enough. Preven- 
tive or anticipatory wars are therefore justified. They need 
not be waged for any philanthropical purpose, since the State 
has to think of its own well-being, and its well-being is superior 
to that of any individual, within its own confines or without. 
Even Bismarck did not go quite the whole length with Hegel 
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in his famous speech of February 6th, 1888, after the publica- 
tion of the Austro-German Treaty of Alliance, which had been 
concluded in 1879. Bismarck said : 


I do not think we could not have made this treaty; had we 
not made it then we should have to make it to-day. It has the 
foremost virtue of an international treaty in that it is the ex- 
pression of lasting reciprocal interests both on the Austrian side and 
on ours. In the long run no Great Power can stick to the letter 
of any treaty in contradiction to the interests of its own people ; 
it is compelled at last to declare quite openly : times have changed, 
I can do this no longer—and before its own people and the other 
contracting party it must justify itself as best it can. 


Hitler sought to justify himself as best he could by alleging 
the incompatibility of the Franco-Soviet pact with the 
Locarno Treaty—though he was careful not to mention the 
opening clause of Article I of the Franco-German arbitra- 
tion treaty which was concluded at Locarno simultaneously 
with the main treaty or Western Security Pact. This 
Article runs : 


All disputes of every kind between Germany and France with 
regard to which the parties are in conflict as to their respective 
rights, and which it may not be possible to settle amicably by the 
normal methods of diplomacy, shall be submitted for decision 
either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, as laid down hereafter. It is agreed that the 
disputes referred to above include in particular those mentioned 
in Article 13 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


This mention of Article 13 of the League Covenant refers 
obviously to the salient clause of that Article which says : 


Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question 
of international law, as to the existence of any fact which if 
established would constitute a breach of any international obliga- 
tion, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach are declared to be among those which are 
generally suitable for submission to arbitration. 


Not only did Hitler ignore Germany’s obligations in this res- 
pect towards France but he ignored her identical obligations 
towards Belgium who is not a party to the Franco-Soviet 
Pact and cannot therefore be affected by it. Hitler marched 
his troops into the demilitarised zone along the Belgian 
frontier as unceremoniously as he sent them into the zone 
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contiguous with French territory. Clearly, if international 
engagements have any value at all, he has not a leg to stand 
upon. And even if it be argued that, after all, his action was 
only natural because Germany could not be expected in- 
definitely to tolerate the exclusion of her troops from a part 
of her soil, it is not easy to gainsay M. Sarraut’s argument that 
“ the existence of a demilitarised zone is not a disgrace ; for 
sixty-seven years France knew the demilitarisation of Savoy. 
She released herself only by negotiation.” 

Thus it seems indispensable that Hitler’s act should be 
formally condemned if he be unwilling to make amends by 
purging his contempt of Germany’s plighted word. Unless he 
does this it is hard to see what good purpose there would be in 
taking up the more or less constructive proposals by which he 
sought to mitigate that contempt, or in imagining that Nazi 
Germany, as a self-convicted and impenitent treaty-breaker, 
could be an honoured member of the League of Nations. It may 
be true that “symbolic” abstention from fully militarising 
the demilitarised zone would not alter the fact that trained 
German troops, disguised as ‘“‘ Provincial Police,” have for 
some time occupied the zone in large numbers ; but it is the 
“symbolic” act that needs equally ‘‘ symbolical” redress 
before Hitler’s asseverations of peaceful intent and promises 
of future good behaviour, in the League and elsewhere, can 
be taken seriously. Otherwise many a shock may be in store 
for Europe, not least in Austria where Herr von Papen is 
busily promoting the return of the Archduke Otto to Tyrol, 
so that this manifestation of Hapsburg “ legitimism ” may 
be resented by Hitler as an act of intolerable defiance and be 
punished by German military intervention. 

Upon the British Government and, even more, upon the 
exponents of British public opinion, heavy responsibility now 
rests. If they allow the impression to prevail in Germany,.and 
especially among the millions of good and honourable Germans 
who loathe Nazism and its ways, that the people of this 
country care nothing for the freedom of other peoples, that 
they worship only the Colossus, Adolf Hitler, without per- 
ceiving his feet of clay, and are content with lip-service to 
international right, they may drive despairing Germans to 
place their hopes in revolutionary Communism and to turn 
their backs upon what have hitherto been regarded as the 
principles of Western civilisation. So great a betrayal of 
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everything which the name of England has meant to Europe 
would surely not go unavenged. If we want to see a free and 
peaceful community of European peoples arise one day, when 
present madnesses shall be overpast, we have now a chance to 
help in laying its foundations. 

But our time for decision may be short. Carlyle’s version of 
Goethe’s injunction was never more pregnant : “‘ Choose well ; 
your choice is brief, and yet endless.” 

WickHaM STEED. 


P.S.—March 17th. The outlook is still hazy, and may grow 
darker. German acceptance of the invitation to attend the 
League Council on an equal footing with France and Belgium 
is a point to the good, especially as it came after the intima- 
tion that “it is not for the Council to give to the German 
Government the assurances” that Herr Hitler’s proposals 
would be dealt with alsbald, or “ in due course.” 

This is something. It may not be much. The question 
indeed arises whether Great Britain ought not to underpin 
negotiations for future arrangements by pledging herself 
formally to fulfil her Locarno obligations towards France and 
Belgium in case of German attack. By his act Hitler trans- 
formed the main Locarno Treaty into an Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian defensive alliance. This position may need to be 
stabilised before France and Belgium are ready to enter into 
wider European pacts. And since, in the last resort, the 
position corresponds to the permanent British interest in the 
safety of North Western Europe, its maintenance might be 
both timely and wise. 

More doubtful, and perhaps dangerous, is the French 
demand that, if and when The Hague Court affirms the com- 
patibility of the Franco-Soviet Pact with the main Locarno 
Treaty, and if Germany fails to bow to such a sentence, 
guarantees shall be given for the enforcement of the sentence. 
That way serious Franco-British disagreement may lie, 
particularly in view of the idea that “sanctions” against 
Italian aggression should be called off as the price of Italian 
help in shoring up the Locarno principle. The hard facts are 
that Italy made war upon a League member in defiance of 
treaties and of the Covenant, whereas Germany tore up a 
treaty without making war. If the moral distinction between 
these facts be ignored, faith in the League may vanish. 


W. S. 


THE GOVERNMENT REARMAMENT 
PROGRAMME. 


T last the Government’s long-awaited programme for 

Ys eee has been given to the world in the form of 

a White Paper covering eighteen and a half pages. It 

is a very puny affair compared with the highly coloured 

anticipations which have been held out with regard to it for 

some months past: indeed, there is practically nothing in it 
that was not already known or anticipated. 

Four years ago, when the then National Government was at 
the beginning of its career, the attention of the world was 
concentrated on quite another aspect of the armaments 
problem, viz. the Disarmament Conference. What a contrast 
to the position to-day! For this lamentable transformation 
the Government itself bears a very heavy measure of respon- 
sibility. If they had during all that period acted with the 
courage, vision, firmness and consistency displayed by Mr. 
Eden on so many occasions, the situation of the world would 
be vastly different. Other countries must, of course, bear their 
share, but we, as the natural leaders of Europe and the world, 
cannot escape heavy condemnation for the weakness, indeci- 
sion and lack of clear policy displayed, first in dealing with the 
Manchurian crisis, and then in missing the various oppor- 
tunities for decisive action which arose during the Disarma- 
ment Conference. Nothing has been more extraordinary than 
that, in spite of all this, the Government should have been 
returned to power at the General Election with an over- 
whelming mandate to pursue a vigorotfs League of Nations 
policy. At that moment the country believed that the past 
record was closed, and a new chapter opened. How speedy 
was their disillusionment the Hoare-Laval proposals showed. 
It is clear that, apart from the new Foreign Secretary’s 
influence, fundamentally the position is not altered, and only 
the constant pressure of public opinion can hope to maintain 
an enlightened League policy. 

The Government’s statement relating to defence, as the 
White Paper is called, cannot be considered apart from 
policy. The two are entirely interdependent. Most people 
will feel, and it is perfectly true, that in a world that 
is rapidly rearming, and which possesses an almost self- 
designated aggressor in the person of Germany, rearming 
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more vigorously than all, it is necessary for this country not 
to be left behind in so deplorable a race, and that any contri- 
bution made by us to the maintenance of world order through 
the collective system must be worthy of, and on a scale con- 
sistent with, our great position. What is in doubt, however, is 
whether the Government have, apart from admirable verbi- 
age, any real intention of taking any practical step to see that 
our increased forces are related to and co-ordinated with the 
contributions which other nations are prepared to make for 
the same object. It has been made clear that the Government 
have no intention of consulting other nations on this subject. 
This means that each country will remain the sole individual 
judge of what share it should take in the collective system. 
Such a situation is little more than the pre-war system of 
purely national rearmament. I do not believe that the people 
of this country will ever be prepared to enter into the old- 
fashioned, obsolete, all-against-all, war of the 1914 type, but 
I do believe they would respond and risk all if it were clear 
that they were making sacrifices for the organised mainten- 
ance of world peace through the League of Nations and that 
every alternative had been exhausted. 

What causes one to doubt the sincerity of the Government 
is the fact that in the one practical test that has been available, 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, they have consistently repudiated 
with horror the suggestion that in any circumstances would 
they take action which might involve the use of the armed 
forces of the Crown. Such a risk must be taken if we really 
mean to make the League triumph over the aggressor now, 
and so go a very long way towards making certain that force 
on a vastly larger scale will not have to be used a few years 
hence. The White Paper states: “ Taking risks for peace 
has not removed the dangers of war.”’ But the Government 
have steadily refused to take such risks. 

The only step that will show the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment and win them nation-wide support is that they should 
pursue a policy directed towards securing a halt in the arms 
race, and then as soon as possible a measure of disarmament, 
together with an attempt to work out the international 
co-ordination of defence, and that they should pursue these 
things as vigorously as the present programme of rearmament. 
They should invite the League of Nations immediately to 
tackle these problems, and conversations should be initiated, 
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for example, with the signatories to the Locarno Treaties by 
which their technical military staffs should be asked to work 
out plans for possible joint action against an aggressor, whether 
that aggressor be Great Britain, France, Germany or any other 
state. At the moment of writing the future of the Locarno 
treaties is in doubt, but the principle remains unaltered. 

The second section of the White Paper deals with the actual 
proposals for the three different services. A good deal is said 
about.the unsatisfactory state of our preparedness at the 
present time, lack of reserves of ammunition and stores, etc. 
This is surely a very grave reflection on the Government 
itself, for it has had responsibility in all these matters during 
the past four years. The present proposals might all have been 
predicted, as they are in line with traditional developments, 
and do not show any freshness of outlook or appreciation of 
the changed position through the development of aerial war- 
fare. The Navy, for instance, has reverted to its seventy- 
cruiser programme in place of the fifty that recently has 
been considered sufficient by the Admiralty. The two new 
battleships arise naturally as part of a replacement pro- 
gramme. There is an increase in the strength of the Army by 
four new battalions of infantry, and the equipment is to be 
brought up to date. No information is given as to the duties 
of the British Army in the event of war, whether our contri- 
bution to the collective system will include the despatch 
immediately of an expeditionary force to the Continent as in 
1914, or whether it will be limited to naval and aerial action, 
at any rate at the beginning. Surely the country is entitled 
to know just what will be expected of them, just as other 
countries must know. The assignment of specific duties, for 
instance, to the Territorial Army and the provision of modern 
armament and material should do much to encourage re- 
cruiting and restore interest therein. 

There is to be an increase in the number of aeroplanes, 
bringing the first-line strength of the Royal Air Force up to 
1,750 aircraft, excluding the Fleet Air Arm. It would, of 
course, be quite hopeless to rely on this alone for the protec- 
tion of London, by far the greatest target in Europe. A one- 
power standard would not help us. It is essential that we 
should be able to rely on the aerial forces of other members of 
the collective team, and steps to secure this should be taken 
at once. It is interesting to note that in the case of the 
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Mutual Aid Pact between Russia and Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
air officers have been examining Czechoslovak ground 
organisation and supply arrangements, in case an attack on 
the latter country should demand the fulfilment of the pact. 
That is the way to make it a reality. 

In the third section of the White Paper, the supremely 
important question of the control of the three services is dealt 
with. It is admitted that the old system by which the services 
were represented independently by three ministers in the 
Cabinet is extremely unsatisfactory. It usually meant that 
the one with the strongest personality obtained the larger 
share of what was available for distribution, and that the 
needs of the defence of the country as a whole were never 
considered on their merits. This has involved an enormous 
waste of money in past years. The conflict is, of course, 
mainly between the Navy and the Air Force, and it still rages. 

It was recommended by the Salisbury Report of 1923 that 
a Cabinet Minister should act as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee of Imperial Defence on which the 
chiefs of the staff of the three services sit, and indeed in the 
first Labour Government in 1924 Lord Haldane acted effec- 
tively in such a position. The practice was unfortunately 
abandoned by the subsequent Conservative Government, and 
has never been restored. The vital point is that there should 
be a powerful and able minister devoting his whole time to 
these joint problems, acting as chairman of the chiefs of staff 
committee, able to insist that all the problems be faced and 
decisions taken and that where no agreement can be reached 
he himself should report to the Cabinet, by whom the decision 
would be made. He should further be supported by a com- 
petent personal staff recruited from officers who have passed 
through the Imperial Defence College, of whom there are now 
more than 150 available, many of them not effectively em- 
ployed. This should place him in a position to advise the 
Cabinet ultimately as to how much money should be allocated 
to each of the three services. This would carry with it a 
reduction in the importance of the offices of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for War and Secretary of 
State for Air. 

Let us see how these points are met by the Government 
proposals as outlined by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on February 27th. The new minister is to be 
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Deputy Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence and 
of the Defence Policy and Requirements Committee, but it is 
not proposed that the meetings of chiefs of staff committee 
should normally take place under his presidency, and it is 
laid down that there shall be no weakening of the responsi- 
bility of individual service ministers ; further, he is to be 
burdened with the immense detail of the principal supply 
officers committee as chairman. These are fundamentally 
unsatisfactory points. While it is clear that this appointment 
will represent an advance on the present position, it is far 
from making the changes that are necessary. Everything 
depends on the personality, prestige and drive of the Minister 
appointed, and it was a grave misfortune that his name was 
unknown during the debate. The Minister should be appointed 
first and the allocations for armaments made afterwards as 
part of his job. This process has been reversed. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Thomas Inskip makes it evident that the Govern- 
ment do not intend the position to develop as indicated above 
in a major key. The late Attorney-General is one of the 
most admirable characters in politics, and can be trusted to 
carry out the task in the manner desired by the Prime 
Minister. But that is emphatically not what the situation 
demands. In short, it would appear that the service depart- 
ments have conquered, and that resolute central control will 
not exist. Tradition and habit are still blocking the way 
towards efficiency and economy. 

The White Paper does not clearly set forth the very power- 
ful reasons that exist for a rearmament programme on a 
collective basis in the present state of the world. The real 
reason is, of course, the German menace, recently reinforced 
by the repudiation of Locarno, and the flagrant violation of 
the demilitarised zone. However much the ex-allied states 
may have contributed towards creating the present situation 
in Germany (and their responsibility is very great), none the 
less, the position as it is must be faced and dealt with. 
Germany 1s not ready for aggression at the moment. She will 
not have the one million reserves she needs until from three to 
five years have passed, but if her present mood persists she 
will then certainly use her overwhelming might unless, of 
course, she can get her unreasonable demands satisfied with- 
out resort to force. The only thing that can prevent a world 
war in such circumstances is the knowledge that there exists 
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through the League of Nations a body of states possessing 
such overwhelming military strength that it will be useless for 
Germany to think of resisting. If she at any time, altering her 
present policy, desires to enter the collective system as a 
loyal member, she will be heartily welcomed. No state is 
likely to figure for ever on the aggressor list. Those who from 
time to time inscribe their names there must be made to 
realise that they are adopting a course which will be no more 
tolerated in a civilised world than is street fighting in a 
civilised country. 

The two days’ debate in the House of Commons called forth 
some notable speeches, the most outstanding being those of 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. The former was 
in his best form, and made a far more effective defence of the 
White Paper than any Minister. The latter was on ground 
very familiar to him, and he was listened to with the deepest 
attention by a fascinated House. 

That the Government failed to make good the case for the 
White Paper is best shown by the attitude taken up by the 
members of the Liberal Party. The position of the Govern- 
ment supporters and Labour Party was definitely fixed before- 
hand, but the Liberals were quite prepared to be convinced 
that the right course in the circumstances was to support the 
Government. In view, however, of the Government spokes- 
men’s failure to make any adequate reply to the very able and 
effective speech and to the series of questions put by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair with regard to many of the points already 
referred to, they decided to vote against the White Paper 
policy, without prejudice, however, to a consideration on their 
merits of the actual estimates when they come forward. 
Much attention was paid by Labour speakers to the difficulties 
that will arise in connection with the Government’s pro- 
posals for dealing with the labour problem in munition 
making, and much misgiving exists. 

If the Government will fill out their one-sided and indefinite 
programme with a resolute call to the nation to support a 
policy which attacks the international situation at all angles 
with equal vigour simultaneously they may well obtain the 
whole-hearted support of the nation regardless of party. If 
they will not do so we shall as a nation be hampered by 
division, and there will be determined opposition to a policy 
which will be regarded in many circles as purely national. 

GEOFFREY MANDER. 


WAR NEED NOT COME. 


N his latest message to Congress President Roosevelt spoke 

of certain nations having “ impatiently reverted to the old 

belief in the law of the sword.” He remarked upon the 
“ srowing ill-will, the marked trends towards aggression, the 
increasing armaments, the shortening tempers—a situation 
which has in it many elements that lead to the tragedy of 
general war” (January 3rd, 1936). The situation envisaged 
by the American President is wider and far more serious than 
the conflict in Abyssinia or its repercussions in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. Signor Mussolini threatens, it is true, 
that if further steps are taken in accordance with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations to preserve “ the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence ” of Abyssinia “ against 
external aggression ” from Italy, the result may be European 
war. If the League stops Italy’s war and demonstrates that 
aggression does not pay, Signor Mussolini will no doubt have 
some difficulty in maintaining his position as Dictator of Italy. 
Rather than suffer a gradual diminution of his present power 
he may prefer to disappear altogether ; and he may think that 
nothing less than a European holocaust will provide him with 
a worthy funeral pyre. This danger, such as it is, must be 
faced. But after Fascist Italy’s slow progress against the 
Abyssinians, it is plain that the damage she could do to all 
Europe, united except for Germany, may easily be exag- 
gerated. 

The danger from Germany, while more remote, is far more 
formidable. The peace of Europe and of the world is gravely 
menaced by the state of mind of the German people and, 
although to a less extent, by the policy of the German Govern- 
ment. But Germany will not wish to launch a war in the air 
before her new armies have reached their full strength, and 
that will not be for another two or three years. Is it not 
possible to avert the danger before it becomes imminent ? 
Certainly it is possible, unless all human affairs are nothing 
but the working out of a predestined plan. In that case we 
need trouble our heads no more about the future: let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Such fatalism has, 
however, little place in the thought of the West. Putting it 
aside, we are compelled to recognise that the evolution of 
international affairs is something very different from those 
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astronomical phenomena which we may observe but cannot 
control. Whether there is to be war or peace in Europe wholly 
depends upon human foresight and human will. We can 
prevent war if we make up our minds to do so. In that case, 
we must, as Mr. Eden said the other day, keep firm hold of 
two essentials: “‘ First, that aggression ought not to be 
allowed to succeed, and secondly that the members of the 
League, acting together, should be so strong and so united 
that they may bring it home to any aggressor, now or in the 
future, that peaceful negotiation, and noteaggression, is not 
merely the best but the only successful way of removing 
discontent.’’* 

In brief, the two essentials are peace and justice. On these 
twin pillars rests all that part of the Covenant which is con- 
cerned with the war-preventing functions of the League of 
Nations. Unfortunately national dictators are apt to be pre- 
occupied, like competitors at the rodeo, with the difficulty of 
remaining in the saddle. Where their mounts take them is a 
secondary consideration and they cannot be relied upon to 
guide their nations’ feet into the ways of peace and justice. 
This evil is not confined to totalitarian states. The alternating 
governments of the great western democracies are also con- 
cerned to remain in power. They want, if possible, to win the 
next election. Left to themselves, these democratic govern- 
ments cannot always be relied upon to pursue a consistent 
long-range policy based upon fundamental principles. In 
their case, however, a remedy lies to hand; and the same 
remedy, in so far as it can be applied in the Dictator states, 
must have its effect upon their policy also. 

Twenty-five years’ practical experience of international 
affairs, including the bitter lessons of 1914, led Lord Grey to 
insist that the remedy lies in an educated and organised public 
opinion. 


“The popular repudiation,” writes Lord Cecil, “ of the Laval- 
Hoare concessions to Italy was not an isolated phenomenon. Its 
proximate cause was the fact that all but a handful of the newly 
elected Members of Parliament had pledged themselves in the 
General Election to support the principle of collective resistance 
to the aggressor. Why did all parties and almost all the candidates 
think it necessary to protest so vigorously their devotion to the 
League? Primarily, no doubt, because of the unmistakable verdict 

* In a speech at Warwick on January 17th, 1936. 
VOL, CXLIX. 26 
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of the Peace Ballot in the early summer. But that striking judg- 
ment was itself the outcome of a process of popular education 
conducted for sixteen years by the League of Nations Union, as 
well as by the religious and political leaders, the schoolmasters 
and mistresses, the journalists and others who, each in their own 
way, responded to the stimulus which the Union has given. The 
majority of Local Education Authorities, too, have, thanks to the 
Union’s initiative, provided a whole generation of boys and girls 
with objective teaching upon the principles and activities of the 
League of Nations.” 


It is, however, true that in most European countries the 
education and organisation of public opinion have made 
slower progress than in the United Kingdom. 

Of Lord Grey’s two essentials, educate and organise, the 
first process is in the long run (if there be a long run) by far 
the more important. If the peoples of the world are to be 
educated for world citizenship, if their intellects and their 
sentiments are to promote international co-operation instead 
of competitive nationalism, then all the forces tending to 
this end need to be focused and brought to bear upon the 
machinery of education, public and private, juvenile and 
adult, direct (in schools, colleges and universities) and indirect 
(by means of broadcasting, newspapers, lectures, meetings, 
cinemas, etc.). For this purpose every country needs to possess 
a single organisation or society with a precise and limited 
objective. Each of these societies should be as far as possible 
representative of all political parties and of every section 
of the population: employers and employed, teachers and 
preachers, science and letters, national parliament and local 
authorities. An example of such a society is the British League 
of Nations Union. But there are countries where some means 
other than a single society pledged to the support of the 
League of Nations are needed to organise the ad hoc co-opera- 
tion of all friends of peace in each emergency as it arises. These 
organisations in their turn require to be linked up by a 
permanent co-ordinating centre or consultative group at 
Geneva to supplement the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies.* 

An educated and organised public opinion will supply the 


* It would make for effective team-work if such a co-ordinating centre were to share 


the address of the Federation, whose offices adjoin the new building of the League of 
Nations, 
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war-preventing machinery of the League of Nations with 
driving power. It must not, however, wait indefinitely for the 
governments to pull the levers, open the cocks, or “ step on 
the gas.” It must be prepared, upon occasion, to take the 
initiative in starting up the peace machine. Indeed, it will 
have to declare itself from time to time upon the international 
problems of the day. Thus will governments and members of 
parliament be reminded of the public support on which they 
can rely for translating basic principles into practice. How 
then are the basic principles of preserving peace and providing 
justice to be translated into practice at the present moment ? 

In the first place, the world as a whole and Europe in 
particular must be overwhelmingly stronger than any state 
or group of states which threatens its peace. This over- 
whelming strength must not be confined to material things, 
such as armaments, industrial resources, finance or man-power. 
These things are necessary. The quantity of armaments 
needed to overwhelm any likely aggressor ought, however, 
to be agreed between loyal members of the League, and 
the burden of collective defence equitably shared between 
them.* And, as regards the quality of armaments, a determin- 
ing factor should be the prospect that, as collective security 
becomes more reliable, the reduction and limitation of 
national armaments by international agreement will become 
increasingly practicable, while all-round disarmament, as it 
proceeds, will further increase security. In the light of this 
prospect, the building of large capital ships which will not be 
ready for sea until some three years hence must be viewed 
with greater hesitation than the multiplication of smaller 
vessels or the rapid expansion of air forces. More necessary, 
however, than overwhelming material power is that spiritual 
strength which Lord Balfour used to call a collective senti- 
ment. If, for example, German patriotism were opposed to 
the more or less rival patriotisms of states members of the 
League, and if the collective will of these states were to be 
continually undermined by their isolationist newspapers, the 
one united nation might overcome the many disunited 
peoples in spite of an immense disparity in material resources. 


“Unfortunately the British Government’s latest Statement relating to Defence 
(Cmd. 5107), although presented as aiming at collective security and the eventual 
reduction and limitation of armaments, regards the increased forces of France, Belgium, 
and the U.S.S.R., no less than those of Italy, Germany and Japan, as necessitating 
further British armaments. 
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It is therefore of supreme importance that the development 
of world loyalty, focused in the League of Nations, should 
proceed apace in all states members of the League. 

The development among these peoples of a loyalty to the 
whole world commonwealth must form part of the process of 
education in all these lands. This new loyalty is, of course, 
the ally and not the rival of national patriotisms. Its develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom is among the duties entrusted 
by its Charter to the League of Nations Union, at whose 
instance associations representing practically the whole 
teaching profession in Great Britain declared on June 8th, 
1927 : 

We are naturally averse from any sentimental appeal in school 
and from any obvious attempt to stir the emotions of the pupils. 
Yet we recognise that new knowledge alone, without some change 
of feeling and of purpose, will not suffice to make international 
co-operation the normal method of conducting world affairs. A 
sense of world citizenship has to be created. President Wilson told 
a committee at the Paris Peace Conference that “he looked 
forward to the time when men would be as ashamed of being 
disloyal to humanity as they were now of being disloyal to their 
country.” For the Englishman, for the Briton, for any citizen of 
the British Commonwealth—itself a model League of Nations— 
there can be no reason why the union of nations and the building 
of larger loyalties out of present patriotisms should not keep pace 
with the widening of individual human interests to cover the whole 
shrinking world. Disloyalty to the whole involves disloyalty to 
every part, including one’s own state. 

Along with the change of feeling towards this wider loyalty, we 
want to see a change of purpose; a will to seek first the welfare 
of the world-wide society of mankind... . 


This declaration of principles has guided the practice in an 
ever-increasing number of schools from that day onwards. 
But overwhelming material strength, supported by a suffi- 
ciently powerful and well-organised public opinion, will not 
deter an aggressive state from challenging the collective might 
of members of the League unless the League can also provide 
a way of peacefully removing discontents. If war is to be 
prevented, the world commonwealth must, as we have seen, 
be not only strong but also just and merciful. What, then, are 
the discontents most likely to lead to a rupture at the present 
time? They chiefly concern Germany, Japan and Italy ; and 
the most dangerous are those of German origin. If they can 
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be removed by peaceful change, the same methods can after- 
wards be applied to remove other international injustices 
whensoever they appear. Apart from troubles connected with 
the internal government of Germany—and we need not here 
compare the advantages with the disadvantages of the Nazi 
régime from this point of view—the German people to-day 
have two main grievances. The first concerns individual 
citizens and their families. The second concerns the nation 
as a whole. The first is the economic distress which the 
Germans share, although perhaps in an enhanced degree, 
with most of the western world. The second is the feel- 
ing that Germany deserves as high a place as any among 
the nations of the earth; that nothing less than complete 
equality with the most favoured nations is compatible with her 
honour ; and that the last remaining indignities or implica- 
tions of inferiority imposed upon her by the victorious powers 
at Versailles should now either be cancelled by the revision 
of that Treaty or else be, as far as possible, frustrated and 
contravened by her own unilateral action. 

The economic ills of Germany can only be remedied by the 
same treatment as the World Economic Conference of 1927 
prescribed for the whole world. If Germany will resume her 
place at Geneva and join with other members of the League 
in organising collective security and reducing armaments the 
prevailing fear of war will;diminish. Nations will become less 
anxious to depend upon themselves alone for essential 
supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials. Economic national- 
ism will gradually disappear and be replaced by more liberal 
economic policies until the revival of world trade and the 
reopening of world markets gradually solve the problems of 
access to raw materials, of unemployment and of over- 
population. In no other way can the German masses, or the 
populations of other highly industrialised countries, hope to 
escape the evils of grinding poverty. No conceivable military 
victory can make Germany self-supporting or enable her to 
acquire a colonial empire that will render her economically 
independent of the rest of the world in peace and war. Such 
difficulties as Germany now experiences in obtaining raw 
materials from outside her own borders are mainly due to her 
inability to pay for them by exporting her own manufactures 
to foreign countries. With the reopening of world markets to 
German produce these difficulties would tend to disappear. 
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An open-door policy for all members of the League in one 
another’s colonies would make a good beginning. 

Again, no colonial empire, however large, will solve Ger- 
many’s population problem so well as the revival of her export 
trade. Industrialisation, combined with free or freer markets, 
provides a better solvent of the population problem than any 
amount of territorial expansion. Between the years 1800 and 
1880, for example, the development of her industries enabled 
the United Kingdom to increase her home population by 
22 millions, while the number who left her shores during 
approximately the same period to settle in the British Empire 
was barely 3 millions. 

Less difficult to remedy because less dependent upon hard 
physical facts, but more dangerous to the peace of the world, 
is the discontent of Germany concerning her prestige and her 
position in Europe and the world. Possessing, as she believes, 
a more able, vigorous and hard-working population than any 
other, Germany considers that she is entitled to a number of 
concessions from other countries, including a larger share of 
territory in Europe as well as a colonial empire comparable 
with those of England and of France. The present tendency 
of Germany’s neighbours is to fear that she will take what she 
can get by force. They would therefore deny her everything 
in the forlorn hope of restricting, as far as possible, the increase 
of her military strength. So long, however, as Germany has 
no other hope of justice, so long will it become ever more 
probable that she will attempt to seize by force what she has 
no chance of obtaining by peaceful change. 

If, then, the “‘ tragedy of general war” is to be averted 
the German Government and the German people must be 
persuaded that the rest of the world, acting through the 
League of Nations, is willing to offer them justice, or at least 
what the greater part of the world regards as justice, which is 
as near as it is possible to get. After all, Article 19 of the 
Covenant* is an integral part of international law in most of 
the world to-day. As such, it indicates a growing conscious- 
ness of the need for having in reserve a power which, even if 
for the present it acts by persuasion, is in essence a legislative 


> 


* Article 19 of the Covenant provides that: ‘‘ The Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration by members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world.” 
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power, to modify not merely existing international contrac- 
tual obligations, but international conditions generally, in 
the interests not merely of the party seeking relief but of the 
whole international community.* Sir Samuel Hoare recog- 
nised the need for harnessing this power and making it 
effective when he declared in his speech to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations on September 11th, 1935, ‘“‘ that the 
possibility is open, through the machinery of the League, for 
the modification by consent and by peaceful means of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might be a danger to 
peace.” 

Action on these lines has been delayed until Italy’s war 
should be stopped. Meanwhile (and since the preceding para- 
graphs were set up in type) Herr Hitler’s patience has once 
more become exhausted and Germany’s troops have occupied 
the demilitarised Rhineland. A flagrant violation this, not 
only of the Treaty of Versailles but also of the freely-negoti- 
ated Locarno Pact which Herr Hitler, in his speeches to the 
Reichstag on January 30th, 1934, and on May 2ist, 1935, had 
undertaken to uphold and fulfil. But this outrageous and 
ostentatious breach of international law was accompanied by 
proposals for repairing the damage done to European security. 

The German Government expects that in the course of a reason- 
able space of time, the problem of colonial equality of rights as 
well as that of separating the League’s Covenant from its Versailles 
Treaty basis will be adjusted by amicable negotiations. 


The League’s Council is considering the situation while 
these words are being written. France is maintaining that 
Germany’s unlawful action bars the way to any negotiations 
on the basis of Germany’s proposals. Yet in 1933 and again 
in 1935 France and Britain consented to discuss disarmament 
with Japan after her flagrant aggression in China had been 
condemned by all the world. Neither Britain nor France is 
objecting to discussions with Italy, although her flagrant 
violation of the Covenant still continues and is aggravated 
by the slaughter of Abyssinians. France will perhaps reflect 
before it is too late that collective security in general, and the 
future security of her own eastern frontier in particular, will 
be far better served by League action putting a stop to 
Italian aggression and showing that it did not pay, than by 


* Cf. Sir John Fischer Williams, Chapters on Current International Law and the League 
of Nations (Longmans, 1929), p. 109. 
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an attempt to impose upon Germany sanctions which, how- 
ever justifiable in themselves, would be more likely to 
exasperate the Germans than to convince them of the 
sacredness of treaty obligations. 

We conclude that “ the tragedy of general war” may be 
averted by Governments pursuing a consistent long-range 
policy based upon fundamental principles, and by public 
opinion being educated and organised to expect and to 
demand such a policy as the only proper method of conducting 
world affairs. Applied to present circumstances, such a policy 
would provide an immediate programme somewhat as follows : 


2 


1. The war begun by Italy in defiance of her treaty obligations 
must be stopped by the organised collective action of the League 
of Nations. ; 

2. This triumph of the Covenant must be repeated in the peace 
terms in order to show that aggression does not pay. Apart from 
some cession of Abyssinian territory in bona fide exchange for 
access to the sea in Eritrea, the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of Abyssinia must be preserved. 

3. The British Government must endeavour to persuade the 
League’s Council to set to work, with the help of Germany and in 
the light of Herr Hitler’s proposals, to rebuild the foundations of 
peace on the basis of the Covenant, having regard especially to the 
need for 


(a) strengthening collective security so that the League shall 
always be overwhelmingly stronger, spiritually as well as 
materially stronger, than any likely aggressor ; 

(6) reducing and limiting armaments ; 

(c) creating reliable machinery to remove discontents and 
remedy injustices by a process of peaceful change ; and 

(2) European states becoming and remaining members of 
the League with equal rights. 

4. If, however, Britain is unable to persuade the League to act 
as the British people think right, Britain must join in action 
which the League as a whole thinks right. 


The fatal mistake at the present moment would be for Britain 
or any other country to use its vote upon the Council so as to 
prevent a unanimous decision to take whatever action the 
Council thinks will best safeguard the peace of nations and 
serve the interests of the whole world. 


MaxweE.Luy GARNETT. 


March 18th, 1936. 


Perot ANTS ELECTIONS: 


I 
HE “ Black Legend” of which Spaniards so bitterly 


complain, and which represents them as a nation of 
ignorant, inquisitorial fanatics with no virtue but 
picturesqueness, is rapidly giving place, in this country at 
least, to a Red Legend, created by a section of the Press which 
thinks it has a right to expect the Spaniards to produce, at 
convenient intervals, a revolution. Three General Elections 
have been held in Spain in just over four years, and during 
each of them the conduct of the people, considering the 
momentous results which would ensue if any one party 
should gain a really decisive victory, has been nothing short 
of exemplary. But one would hardly think this from a survey 
of our popular Press. On Sunday, February 16th, Spain went 
once again to the polls, with the broadcast admonitions to 
peace and order of the then Prime Minister still ringing in 
its ears. Everything passed off quietly, but on the next day, 
as the results became known, there were some displays 
of local hooliganism, and the Government took the usual 
measure—a purely precautionary one—of declaring what 
certainly to British ears bears an unfortunate name—the 
“State of Alarm.” On the Tuesday morning one of our news- 
papers conspicuous for its moderation declared that Spain 
“is in the throes of what promises to be a long-drawn-out 
revolution,” while the placards of more sensational organs 
were aflame with “ Martial law in Spain,” “‘ Wild scenes in 
Madrid,” “ Red riots in Spain,” and finally “ Spanish Govern- 
ment to resign ’’—the last piece of news, true enough in itself, 
being presented as though it were the outcome of “ red riots ” 
instead of being, as it is in the circumstances, normal consti- 
tutional procedure. However, Britain had its daily thrill, 
which was the main thing, while Spain, ruminating peacefully 
over its coffee and rolls, opened its Sol, andturning to Bagaria’s 
inimitable cartoon, which invariably sums up the preceding 
day’s events with deadly accuracy, observed that it was headed 
“Tranquillity,” and represented two old gentlemen yawning at 
each other and indulging in the following political commentary : 
“Well, nothing much seems to be happening . . .” 
“No. And there’s going to be another Government . . . 
“Yes, that’s just what I said! Nothing happening . . .” 


99 
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How far Bagaria appears to be taking us from the “ red 
riots ”! And yet we are in Madrid and ought to be in the 
middle of them! But the fact is that, leaving aside a few 
thousand amnestied prisoners and their relatives, and the 
usual mobs of political extremists, Spain’s first reaction to 
the election results was precisely that of Bagaria’s yawning 
commentator. There was a slight shock in the cafés when it 
was announced that Sr. Azafia, whose régime of “ mud, blood 
and tears ”’ is still fresh in the memory, was proposing to form 
a Government. But at that moment the total election figures 
were announced and the cafés breathed again. For what sort 
of a majority could Sr. Azafia count upon? Out of the 473 
deputies who sit in the Cortes, the “ Left” or “ Popular 
Front ” had 256, the “ Centre” had 52, and the Tradition- 
alists, or ‘‘ Right,” had 165.* This might sound well, on 
the assumption that all the Centre voted with the Left, or 
abstained, and that there was unanimity in the Left as to the 
acceptance of Sr. Azafia’s leadership. But neither of these 
things seemed at all certain. Everyone who read the joint 
election address issued by the ‘‘ Popular Front ” saw numer- 
ous possibilities of cleavage between its component parties, 
and it should be noted that 233 of the 256 seats are neatly 
divided among the Socialists (87), the Republican Left (81), 
the Republican Union (35), and the Esquerra, or Catalonian 
Left (30). Further, it may be assumed that, if Sr. Azafia’s 
public acts approach in arbitrariness and vindictiveness the 
most notorious acts of his previous Government, the Centre 
will combine, not with the Left, but with the Right, in which 
case the Left would have only a precarious majority of 39. 
It is true that, during a period of Left government, a certain 
number of Right deputies find it prudent to be out of the 
country—one of them, indeed, Sr. March, who headed the poll 
for Majorca, had anticipated the victory of his opponents, and, 
not wishing for another lengthy period of imprisonment, had 
crossed the frontier with his family at half past ten on the 
morning of polling day. Still, even allowing for such politic 
absences, for imprisonments and for abstentions en bloc by 

* These statistics, it should be observed for the sake of accuracy, are taken from the 
unofficial list issued by the Spanish Press and are based on the final results announced 
after the Second Ballot on March tst, and not on the partial figures given by the Press 
on February 19th. The difference, however, is very slight, as Second Ballots had only 


to be held in six constituencies. The final official figures had not been issued when this 
article went to press. 
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small minority parties, there seems no case for supposing that 
the new Prime Minister can initiate and carry through an 
advanced programme, or even that, if he acts constitutionally, 
he has much chance of remaining long in office. 

Let us look back upon the twenty-seven months of what 
may be euphemistically described as government by Centre 
parties which have elapsed since the last General Election. 
From a social standpoint, Spain has been happier and more 
prosperous than she was during the earlier Left régime, when 
every day added its quota to the number of revolutionary 
strikes which broke out spasmodically all over the country, 
accompanied only too frequently by violence, bloodshed, and 
loss of life. But politically the situation went from bad to 
worse. There were no less than eight governments, shared 
among four Prime Ministers, giving an average period in office 
of three and a half months for each government. The Right 
was by far the most numerous group: it had 207 deputies as 
against 167 belonging to the Centre and 99 of the Left. The 
balance of power obviously lay in the hands of the Centre, 
which had increased its representation by 30 from the pre- 
ceding Cortes and included 104 Radicals. But the Centre 
could only govern by allying itself with parties from the 
Right, and it was in the course of these alliances and counter- 
alliances, which provoked dissensions in the Cabinet and 
disturbances—even rebellions—in the country, that the 
ineffectiveness of the system became manifest. 

Can it be hoped that the return of the Left to power with 
so exiguous a majority will bring to an end that constant 
succession of governments which was beginning to resemble 
a little too closely for men’s peace of mind the political 
situation under the Monarchy in the years immediately 
preceding the dictatorship? It seems certain that a stable 
coalition will have to be found if effect is to be given to a 
constructive programme. And it is unlikely that such a 
coalition can be brought into existence. 

Not only so, but the conditions under which Sr. Azafia will 
now work are very different from those of his earlier experi- 
ment in government. Then, instead of 255 followers, he had 
290. And these followers, during the greater part of his period 
in office, stood solidly behind him, all alike being inspired by 
an enthusiasm derived from the fall of the Monarchy and 
unlikely to be repeated. To-day, not only has the Prime 
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Minister’s own party only a fraction of the strength of his 
group, but the group includes as large a number as 15 
Communists, while the 87 Socialists will always be a potential 
menace. But this is not the worst. In the Cortes Constitu- 
yentes of 1931-3, the next strongest group to the Left had 
been the Centre, with 136 deputies, and the Right had only 
a miserable and almost negligible following of 42. But now 
it is the Centre party that has shrunk to the smallest dimen- 
sions and the Right have 165, or only 42 less than in the last 
Cortes. The influential C.E.D.A., with nearly 100 members, 
is the largest single party in the Cortes. The Monarchists, and 
those who may be trusted to unite with them, are a number to 
be reckoned with. Even Catalonia, still smarting under the 
temporary loss of her autonomy, has sent back 11 deputies 
to the Right party against 30 to the Left. Altogether, 
assuming only moderately competent leadership, the new 
Right group will be a formidable enemy. 

Those, therefore, who look fearfully to the future need not 
expect any rash agrarian or anti-clerical programme to pro- 
ceed unchecked for any length of time, for in each of the 
avenues which the Government has set itself to explore it will 
find numerous obstacles. One example of these must suffice— 
the Catalonian question. Sr. Azafia has long been known as a 
firm friend of Catalonia and a supporter of her aspirations to 
autonomy, and, quite apart from the fact that the Republic 
partly owed its advent to the Catalonian pact signed at San 
Sebastian, the enthusiasm with which he fired his followers 
sufficed to secure the passage of the Catalan Statute, already 
approved in Catalonia by a 200 to I majority, at the earliest 
possible moment. Yet, even with the almost negligible group 
of anti-Catalanists that existed in the Cortes Constituyentes, 
the articles of the Statute were challenged at every stage and 
some of them were modified so drastically that the Catalonian 
deputies walked out of the House in a body and there was 
grave danger that the Statute, when passed, would not be 
accepted by the Catalan people. If such was the case then, 
what will be the position now? Not only will the Opposition 
be very much stronger than in 1931, but many whose votes 
might have been caught during the debates will be even more 
strongly influenced by the facts of the Catalan revolt of 
October 1934, under the President of the Generalitat, Sr. 
Companys, who after the election, which returned him at the 
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head of the poll for Barcelona, was speedily released from the 
prison where he had been serving a so-called “ life ” sentence. 
Sr. Companys, by his actions in 1934, declared himself a 
militant federalist, and federalism is distinctly and specifically 
disowned by the 1931 Constitution. Who knows when he will 
not declare himself the same again? These and other 
problems await the new Government: and never was a 
Government less to be envied. 

So Bagaria’s commentator is right: nothing is happening 
in Spain. The Times, in a leading article of February 18th, 
described the electorate’s latest evolution as a “left turn ”’: 
a more exact description would be a “ left incline.” Nothing 
of importance, we may be convinced, is likely to be brought 
about by constitutional methods in Spain until some one group 
or party obtains a large enough majority to enable it to 
govern, unimpeded by crises, for two or three years. And 
nothing good can happen by such means until such a Govern- 
ment is content to check the ever-swinging pendulum, to 
disregard the threats of extremists and to pursue such a 
middle course as will satisfy the moderate and eminently 
realistic aspirations of the vast majority of ordinary Spaniards. 

E. Atuison PEERS. 


II 


There is an old Spanish proverb which says: “ El espanol 
piensa bien—pero tarde!” (The Spaniard thinks intelligently, 
but tardily!) which suits admirably the situation arising 
from the recent elections. For the temper of the Right differs 
a great deal to-day from the mood of these forces in 1931. 
Sr. Gil Robles and his friends to-day offer Sr. Azania their 
collaboration if he should need it in so far as his efforts are 
concentrated on the maintenance of public order or on the 
strengthening of the republican régime. 

It was in 1931 obviously a question of touch-and-go as to 
whether at that late date a satisfactory and stable form of 
liberal state could be installed in Spain. If this were possible it 
could only have been on the basis of full support by Spain’s 
upper classes for a programme of reform and reorganisation 
of the state, sacrificing many cherished ideals and even 
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economic considerations. But Spanish conservatives firmly 
declined to interpret the situation in these terms. Even 
when the Vatican, hardly to be suspected of liberal sym- 
pathies, urged Catholics to enter the Republic the advice was 
received with displeasure and distaste. Don Angel Herrera, 
president of Catholic Action, and the leading figure in the lay 
circles of clericalism, together with Mgr. Tedeschini, Papal 
Nuncio in Madrid, made great efforts to persuade Catholics to 
look upon the Republic as the future régime for Spain. But it 
is not easy to break in a few months the strong ties which have 
linked monarchy and catholicism through so many centuries. 
The best that could be obtained was that the clerical C.E.D.A. 
Party “ accepted ” the Republic, but it declined to call itself 
a republican party. If it had done so it would have lost 
wealthy contributors who give lavishly towards the heavy 
expenses of this organisation. 

After the electoral triumph of 1933 which gave some 320 
Centre-Right Deputies seats in a House of 475, the errors of 
the first two years were emphasised instead of being corrected. 
Third-rate men were elevated to posts for which they were 
unfitted. Wages were cut and social legislation was dis- 
regarded. Scandalous corruption went on quite openly. The 
Left forces were provoked into rebellion. It is a thoroughly 
degraded and tarnished Republic which has now been handed 
over to Sr. Azatia. When he left office in 1933 he abandoned a 
mild version of the French Republic. He returns to find him- 
self faced with a potential Russia. 

Don Manuel Azafia now tackles a situation infinitely more 
difficult than that of 1931 and with a much weaker team, for 
he is now without the collaboration in the Cabinet of the 
Socialist Party, the political organisation which up to the 
present has been the only mainstay Spain’s second Republic 
has found. The absence of the socialists weakens the Govern- 
ment intwoways. Firstly it deprives Sr. Azafia of the assistance 
in responsible positions of the many capable figures of that 
party. Secondly a Cabinet which represents only 111 Deputies 
in a House of 475 is obviously at a great disadvantage. In- 
stead of the Government being able to make rapid decisions 
regarding parliamentary labour, every minor point will have 
to be submitted for approval to its allies of whom the 
most important is the socialist-communist bloc with 105 
Deputies. 
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Those in close touch with Sr. Azafia do not hesitate to assert 
that he regards the situation as exceptionally complicated and 
difficult. He has at least had the consolation of a large increase 
in the forces of his party, Izquierda Republicana, which has 
mounted from eleven Deputies in 1933 to seventy-nine. This 
latter figure, however, can hardly be taken as representing 
the exact strength of that organisation. The other parties 
of the Left made generous concessions in the arrange- 
ment of the joint candidatures in order that Sr. Azafia 
should have a strong group behind him. The real strength 
of his party would probably give a result of thirty or forty 
Deputies. 

The fact is that Sr. Azafia and his group of friends which 
include Sres. Zulueta, Marcelino Domingo, Vifiuales and 
Sanchez Albornoz are in a rather isolated position. They are 
not properly speaking “ intellectuals.” They represent the 
civil servants and university professors who hold positions 
from which it is relatively difficult to dislodge them and who 
can, therefore, allow themselves the luxury of expressing their 
opinions openly. They are sincere liberals. They believe in a 
state in which there is at once justice for the poor and respect 
for law and authority. They obviously can get very little done 
without support either from the conservatives who hold the 
economic reins or the proletarian masses. To-day the support 
from the labour forces is restricted and the tentative offers of 
assistance from the Right are of scant avail in view of the 
unpopularity the Cabinet would incur if it took help from those 
who treated the Republic so badly during their recent period 
in office. 

The Government is also faced with the disillusionment of 
the masses regarding democratic rule as a result of the events 
of the last two years. The writer happened to be in the Puerta 
del Sol on April 14th, 1931, when a party of communists 
wearing red shirts arrived on the scene. The enormous crowd 
which was celebrating the proclamation of the new régime 
attacked and insulted the communists and they had to have 
police protection. The crowd then intimated that they would 
have no “ Moscow agents ” upsetting their new-born Repub- 
lic. And to-day? To-day in the enormous demonstrations 
which have paraded the streets to celebrate the electoral vic- 
tory the hammer and sickle and red flags have predominated 
everywhere. The bands have played the [nternationale, but 
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not the republican Himno de Riego. During a recent demon- 
stration in Madrid the writer saw a group which, as an excep- 
tion, was carrying a huge republican tri-colour banner ; he 
drew near in order to hear what they were shouting. They 
were chanting monotonously but obviously with gusto: 
“We want a government of workers and peasants!” None 
of the crowds watching seemed to see any humour in the 
incident. 

Socialism has regained its strength with surprising vitality 
considering the gravity of the defeat of 1934. Indeed the 
socialist labour unions claim to have increased their strength 
from 1,000,000 in 1933 to 1,600,000 at the present time. It 
might have been expected that the revolutionary experiment 
of 1934 would leave Spanish socialism crippled for many years. 
But there are two factors to be taken into consideration. One 
is that the chief obstacle in the way of the advance of socialism 
has been the hostility of the illiterate masses of workers who 
labelled this force as weak and theoretical, and much pre- 
ferred the violent diatribes of the leaders of the anarchist 
syndicates. The tendency of Spanish socialism towards 
violent methods has won it the disapproval of some of its 
supporters of the middle class, but it has given it much greater 
power and importance among the workers. 

The second factor is that Spanish socialism has faced a 
fascist movement which was much milder than that existing 
in other European nations where similar conflicts have arisen. 
Spain had already gone through a dictatorial experiment of 
nearly seven years. The new movement which showed itself 
in 1934 was similar to that of Austria rather than to the 
fascism of Germany or Italy. It was a clerical semi-dictator- 
ship which threatened. Some months ago the weekly review 
Jap, the organ of Juventud Accion Popular, a youth organisa- 
tion attached to the clerical C.E.D.A. Party, published an 
interesting article explaining in some detail how it came about 
that they were unable to set up a corporate régime of dic- 
tatorial character after the collapse of the October revolt of 
1934. In synthesis the review attributed the failure to the 
fact that during the first two years of the Republic so many 
persons of Left-wing convictions had been placed in respon- 
sible posts in civil and military administration, that it was 
impossible to make any attempt until there had been first a 
general “ clean-up,” with the consequent replacement of the 
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sympathisers with the Left by more trustworthy persons who 
would support the clericals. 

Spanish socialism has, therefore, considerable strength 
to-day in most important cities with the notable exception of 
Barcelona where anarcho-syndicalism prevailed until it was 
crippled by the triumph of the Esquerra Party, the Left-wing 
Catalan organisation led by Sr. Companys which is liberal 
enough to attract considerable support from the better-paid 
classes of workers. 

Opinions differ as to how far the socialists hold sway on the 
land. There has been some tendency to assume that because 
Spain is an agricultural land she retains in the countryside a 
conservative strength which makes experiments in socialism 
unlikely or even impossible. This tendency is seen not only 
among conservative thinkers but also in such an eminent and 
broad-minded authority as Don Salvador de Madariaga. In 
his book published last year entitled : Outline of a Constitution 
for the Third Spanish Republic, he opines that communism has 
more chance of success in industrial nations than in Spain, 
giving as his reason that the peasants would oppose any 
attempts by the city workers to instal a soviet régime. 
Nevertheless the recent election would indicate that Spaniards 
would do well not to lean too heavily on this theory. Socialist 
strength in almost all Andalusian provinces and in Estre- 
madura was shown to be formidable. It is true, of course, that 
the peasants for the most part had little participation in the 
movement of 1934. But there had been a peasant strike in 
that summer during which there was much trouble and which 
left the peasant labour unions in no condition to renew the 
fight three months later. ; 

The trend of Spanish politics in the near future cannot fail 
to be decisively influenced by the Socialist Party, not so 
much because of its eighty-nine Deputies in the Chamber as 
because of its new revolutionary tactics. Within the party 
itself there is much opposition to this development. The 
party congress which is to be held shortly should see a big 
internal struggle. On one hand is Sr. Largo Caballero who 
supports the view that liberal republicanism has little hope ot 
solving Spain’s problems, and that sooner or later will come a 
new decisive struggle against the conservative forces which 
the socialists must be prepared and ready to meet, and to 
gain the victory with a view to implanting a socialist republic. 

VoL. CXLIX. blk 
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The other wing is led by Don Indalecio Prieto, the Bilbao 
labour leader ; it differs on a tactical issue. It holds that by 
asserting the possibility of an early implantation of socialism 
in Spain, the party loses much support from its members of 
the “ petite bourgeoisie,” and also creates hostility on the part 
of middle-class people who if not definitely socialist at least 
sympathise warmly with a moderate, liberal republic. The 
masses are behind Sr. Largo Caballero, but if Sr. Azafia’s 
government were to make unexpectedly good progress in 
resolving such problems as agrarian reform, the view sup- 
ported by Sr. Prieto would be bound to gain much new 
support. 

Meanwhile it is worth noting that the revolutionary organi- 
sation of the Socialist Party appears to remain intact, for 
virtually nothing is known about it. Despite all the lengthy 
trials of leaders, including Sr. Largo Caballero himself, prac- 
tically nothing has been revealed as to the organisation of 
the revolt of 1934, which obviously had a carefully prepared 
mechanism. If one asked a small boy in the street who 
organised the revolt, he would certainly reply: “‘ Sr. Largo 
Caballero! ” but the cleverest lawyers of the state were unable 
to prove anything against the former socialist minister. Of 
some sixty witnesses who appeared in court only three or 
four mentioned him as being the organiser of the movement. 
Even the detectives who had been following him for months 
before the outbreak could throw no light on his activities. 
Considering that many hundreds of people must have known 
a good deal about Sr. Largo Caballero’s part in the affair, and 
also that the police used in many cases great brutality and 
cruelty in obtaining confessions—there are several cases of 
people who are crippled for life as a result—it is obvious that 
the revolutionary activities of the Socialist Party are in the 
hands of clever brains supported by an unflinching loyalty. 

In the clerical C.E.D.A. Party which holds the same pre- 
dominant situation on the Right that the socialists hold on the 
Left there is much confusion and uncertainty. Considerable 
sectors are now pressing hard for open recognition of a 
republican policy, basing their demands on the fact that with 
a clearly defined political banner the party would have greater 
cohesion and strength, even if some important members did 
go over to the camp of the monarchists. Sr. Gil Robles hesi- 
tates. He is a magnificent organiser but not a man with a 
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clear or certain vision in political matters. He depends too 
much for his ideas on what those around him think, Don 
Angel Herrera, who has been his chief adviser up to the 
present, is apparently a little disgusted with politics and more 
interested in his preparations for taking holy orders in some 
months time, for he has decided to become a priest despite his 
fifty years. With ninety-six Deputies Sr. Gil Robles will still 
lead the strongest single minority in Parliament and he can be 
relied on to get the utmost out of this situation. 


Henry Bucktey. 


IS BRITISH LIBERALISM ALIVE OR 
DEAD? 


N American authoress once dedicated a book to “the 
Spirit of Liberty, comatose but not moribund” ; and 
now another American, Mr. George Dangerfield, has 

published a volume entitled The Strange Death of Liberal 
England, which professes to be a contribution to contem- 
porary history. But his impressions of the modern political 
history of England and of the characters of English statesmen 
are as a rule so fanciful, and so remote from the truth, that I 
pass them by as unworthy of serious attention. Dismissing 
Mr. Dangerfield, I address myself to the question whether 
British Liberalism is decadent or dying, a spent force or a 
vital influence. With that question and the answer to it I 
shall associate a brief inquiry into the present acknowledged 
weakness of the Liberal Party and its causes. 

Shortly before his death in 1923, John (Viscount) Morley, 
the most philosophical of modern English statesmen, Mill’s 
disciple, Cobden’s biographer, ally of Joseph Chamberlain in 
his Radical days and then Gladstone’s trusted colleague, was 
discussing with me the future of Liberalism and of the Liberal 
Party. “ England,” he said, “is the home and centre of 
Liberalism,” and he was sure that it would remain so, unless 
the whole structure of British society were to perish in 
another cataclysm. About the Liberal Party, shaken and 
weakened as it then was by the Great War, by the two 
Coalitions, and by the discord between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Asquith, he was dubious. He had himself resigned 
when Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet declared war on Germany, and 
he had never regretted his decision. The moral and economic 
consequences of that ghastly struggle had been at least as 
calamitous as he had foreseen, and the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles had wrecked hopes of a peaceful resettle- 
ment of Europe. It was not surprising that the Liberal Party 
had lost ground, or that some of its active politicians, eager 
for office, coalesced with the Tories, or attached themselves 
to the rising fortunes of the Labour Party. That Party, as it 
happened, had two outstanding leaders, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Philip Snowden, who had won respect 
by their stand against Mr. Lloyd George’s policy of the 
“knock-out blow” and against the ruinous peace terms 
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which he had helped to force upon Germany and its 
Allies. 

Morley felt that Liberalism is so distinct from and so 
antagonistic to both Toryism and Socialism that, even if the 
Liberal Party as a political organisation crumbled away, 
another would have to be created. For Liberalism is a 
philosophy of government as well as a temper of mind. The 
pressure of enfranchised poverty calls urgently for a reapplica- 
tion of Liberal principles to the social and economic needs 
of a great industrial and commercial country. A parallel may 
be drawn with the position a century ago, when unemploy- 
ment was rife and trade was strangled by a protectionist 
system, combined with colonial preference, as oppressive and 
dangerous as that which now again exposes us to foreign ill- 
will and retaliation. In 1830 a violent revolution seemed 
inevitable ; but the nation was saved by the conversion of 
the Whigs into a Reform Party through the influence of 
Jeremy Bentham, Richard Cobden and J. S. Mill.* I do not 
claim that the parallel is exact ; but political and economic 
conditions in Europe sixteen years after the Peace of Ver- 
sailles present many resemblances to those which existed 
sixteen years after the Congress of Vienna. There is as much 
of tyranny, turbulence, unemployment, insolvency, and 
revolutionary discontent now as then, and consequently as 
much need for the remedial processes of reform. Since my 
last talks with Morley about Liberalism twelve years have 
gone by, and we have passed through many crises at home and 
abroad. At the General Election of 1923, Mr. Baldwin went 
to the country on protection as the only cure for unemploy- 
ment, and was badly defeated. In the new Parliament the 
Liberal Party held 158 seats; but the Labour Party had 
rather more, and Mr. Asquith intimated that they ought to 
take office with Liberal support. This policy was justified by 
Mr. Philip Snowden’s free trade budget, but next year the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, got into difficulties 
and appealed to the country with disastrous results to himself 
and the Liberal Party. The Conservatives, with less than half 
the votes, secured a majority of 200, and the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary Party sank to 42. Mr. Asquith accepted a peerage, 


* The name of the first is associated with constitutional, administrative and legal 
reforms, that of the second with free trade and economy, that of the third with the 
enfranchisement of women and minority representation. 
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and in 1926, after a bitter controversy with Mr. Lloyd George, 
resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet. introduced a few safeguarding 
duties, and committed the country to new obligations under 
the Locarno Pact. It failed to fulfil its promises of public 
economy, and was defeated at the General Election of 1929, 
which, like nearly all the elections since the War, exhibited 
the unfairness and absurdity of single-member constituencies. 
The Labour Party, which received fewer votes than the 
Conservatives, had 288 members; the Conservatives had 
260 ; and the Liberals, though they obtained a quarter of the 
total votes cast, gained only one-tenth of the seats. Their 
59 members, however, held the balance; and their leaders 
very foolishly kept the second Labour Government in office 
without making their support conditional on the introduction 
of a Proportional Representation Bill. 

In 1931 came the Report of the May Committee, and the 
crisis which led to the formation of a National Government 
for the purpose of balancing the budget. That purpose was 
accomplished by economies and new taxation; but the 
Conservative Party used its predominance to force a General 
Election, and swept the country. Labour obtained only 54 
seats, though under a fair electoral system they would have 
had at least 150. The Liberal Party, with a smaller poll, and 
fewer candidates, had 72 members. Mr. MacDonald’s Labour 
group had 13 members. The Conservatives numbered 469. 
Nearly all of them proved to be protectionists ; and though 
they had won the election on the issue of public economy 
versus socialist extravagance, they demanded and obtained 
a fiscal revolution. A general protective tariff was imposed, 
and by the Ottawa agreements it was made to discriminate 
against foreign countries. The Open Door in our Crown 
Colonies was closed, and the British Empire is now an object 
of economic envy and dislike. The Labour Party, realising 
that a socialist state must protect its monopolies from foreign 
competition, ostentatiously declined to interest itself in the 
fiscal controversy. Eventually all the Liberal leaders who 
preferred free trade to office crossed the floor of the House, 
and their action received the overwhelming approval of the 
National Liberal Federation. 

As Chairman of the Liberal Party, Mr. Lloyd George had 
proposed an ambitious and costly programme of public works 
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as a means of “conquering unemployment,” and at the 
General Election of 1929 he had financed his Plan out of the 
semi-private political fund which he accumulated as Coalition 
Premier after the War. Its reception in the country was 
disappointing, and before the crisis of 1931 he resigned the 
Chairmanship of the Parliamentary Party to Sir Herbert 
Samuel. When Sir Herbert and his colleagues joined the 
National Government, Mr. Lloyd George (who was not asked 
to join it) denounced them for so doing as a desertion of free 
trade, severed himself from the Party at the General Election, 
and advised Liberals where they had no candidates to vote 
socialist, But after protection was carried, he developed a 
New Deal of his own, which included a high tariff on food 
imports, a large loan expenditure on public works, and 
“ruthless retaliation” against foreign countries which 
refused fair or reasonable treatment to British goods. On 
this policy he made overtures to the Cabinet; but his 
schemes were rejected, nor would the Labour Party adopt 
them. His next move was to start a new organisation for 
‘“‘ Peace and Reconstruction,” which sought to gain support 
from candidates of all parties at the last general election. 
He has now apparently rejomed the Independent Liberal 
Party, which has elected Sir Archibald Sinclair as its leader 
in the House of Commons. But after his volte face on protec- 
tion his political position is equivocal, and his support might 
prove embarrassing. 

To understand the present position of the Independent 
Liberal Party, which has preferred principles to office, and is 
grossly under-represented in the new Parliament by its 
absurdly small contingent of 21 members,* it is necessary 
to say something about the General Election of 1935. Early 
in October politicians were preparing for an autumn cam- 
paign with a view to a General Election in the spring. When, 
towards the end of the month, Mr. Baldwin announced an 


* The election returns show that 11,811,000 votes were recorded for the Parties 
supporting the Government, and 10,197,000 for the Opposition. The disproportion of 
seats to votes is glaring; for the Coalition Government has 431 supporters in 
the House of Commons and the Opposition only 184. The Government’s supporters 
include thirty-three Dependent or National Liberals, representing 866,000 voters 
—most of whom were probably Conservatives. The twenty-one Liberals repre- 
sented 1,433,000 voters, but as the Party contested only 160 seats, it is certain that the 
real Liberal vote, or rather the potential Liberal vote, is much larger. Probably, of 
the electors who did not vote (9,650,000) at least one-third and possibly one-half were 
Liberals who had no Liberal candidate to vote for. The Labour Party is also under- 
represented, as its 8,316,000 votes only returned 154 members. 
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appeal to the country it came as a complete surprise to all 
except the Conservative organisation, which, thanks to 
patronage and a protective tariff, was amply supplied with 
funds, and well able to assist its National Liberal and National 
Labour allies. As Mr. Baldwin had already received the 
approval of the Labour Party’s Executive and of the Liberal 
Opposition for his policy of supporting the League of Nations 
against Italian aggression, there was no reason why a General 
Election should be held save that a favourable opportunity 
presented itself for ‘‘ downing ” the Opposition Parties and 
obtaining a fresh lease of power for the Coalition. It was a 
clever electioneering move, and the moment chosen proved 
especially hard on the Independent Liberals, who had counted 
on an autumn campaign for providing funds and enlisting 
candidates. They had intended to contest 300 or 400 seats, 
but were only able to contest 160. The Labour Party had 
plenty of candidates and a powerful trade union organisation 
in all the industrial districts; but they suffered from two 
difficulties. Their official support of collective security, even 
at the risk of war, was opposed by a strong minority of 
pacifists, and had led to the resignation of their leaders in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords—Mr. Lansbury, 
a popular personality, and Lord Ponsonby. This distraction, 
though serious, was less serious than the capture of Labour 
by a group of extreme socialists, inspired by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Mr. Cole, Professor Laski and others, whose ultimate 
aims closely resembled those of the Russian communists. 
Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly declared that the formation 
of a Socialist Labour Government would involve a first-class 
crisis; and during the election campaign he inveighed 
vigorously against private capital and business. Unfor- 
tunately for Labour, the Socialist League had been able to 
insert most of its aims in the Labour Party’s programme, 
which pledged all the candidates to the public ownership or 
control of what it calls “the primary or key industries,” 
including banking, transport, coal, agriculture, iron and steel, 
shipping, shipbuilding, engineering, textiles, and chemicals. 
This programme had been adopted at the Labour Conference, 
and the Executive had announced that in the next Parlia- 
ment, if they obtained a majority, they would “ advance 
boldly and lay the foundation of a socialist commonwealth 
and sweep away obstructions wherever they may be found.” 
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On the eve of the elections, the Labour Party issued a 
manifesto which stated: “ Labour seeks a mandate to carry 
out its programme by constitutional and democratic means ; 
and with this end in view seeks power to abolish the House 
of Lords and improve the procedure of the House of Commons. 
Labour asks the nation for a Parliamentary majority in order 
to promote socialism at home and peace abroad.” The 
Manifesto proceeded to announce that socialism at home 
would mean the public ownership of land, and the nationalisa- 
tion of the primary industries already referred to, as well as a 
great increase of expenditure on housing, unemployment and 
national development. 

In a concise report, published last year by the Cobden Club, 
it was shown by ample quotations that the Labour Party’s 
present programme is incompatible with economic liberty, 
free trade or national solvency. If Labour ruled, public 
economy would disappear altogether. In October 1931 Lord 
Snowden calculated that the cost of the Labour programme 
would be an addition of about one thousand millions sterling 
a year to the national expenditure. The indifference of the 
Labour Party to liberty, free trade, and to all considerations 
of national solvency is a sufficient proof that English Liber- 
alism cannot be reconciled with English Socialism. 

Until the Labour Party’s Executive was captured by the 
Socialist League, many Liberal politicians favoured what they 
called a Progressive Front on social policy, and talked about 
an alliance between “‘ the Parties of the Left.” But progress 
is a vague term. The question is one of direction. Where are 
you going, and why? ‘“ Progress ” may connote bad changes 
as well as good, foolish and extravagant as well as reasonable 
and useful expenditure. If, for example, the dole to the 
unemployed were raised to such a figure that unemployment 
would be more attractive to large sections of the population 
than employment, the results must be ruinous to society: 
If, again, a municipal body spends so much that rates and 
taxes become oppressive and the town becomes insolvent, the 
inhabitants will suffer far more than they gain. Of all public 
virtues, economy is now the least practised and the most 
needed. The strict Treasury control established by Gladstone 
was based on the principle that public money is a sacred 
trust, and public waste an abomination. phe 

Leading Liberal thinkers and writers are now beginning to 
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realise that the Liberal Party must define what it means by 
Liberalism, how Liberalism differs from Toryism and 
Socialism, why the Party is resolutely opposed to protective 
tariffs or subsidies, what is its attitude towards the social 
services, why it favours lower taxes as a remedy for unem- 
ployment. Above all, it has to be made clear to public 
opinion that Liberalism is Libertarianism—that personal, 
civil, political and economic liberty are the indispensable 
basis of the Liberal faith ; that academic freedom, freedom 
of discussion, freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, are 
fundamental. 

Equality of opportunity is a maxim of Liberal policy ; it 
is a good argument for improving popular education and 
public health or for supporting public libraries, baths, 
museums, recreation grounds, etc. Nor is it unreasonable to 
promote by graduated taxation a better distribution of 
property. But no Liberal wants the Government to embark 
on the task of equalising the rewards of industry and sloth, 
of thrift and extravagance, of talent and incapacity. He knows 
that these objectives of the Socialist State are contrary to 
nature and common sense. Private property, again, is not an 
evil thing of which the State should deprive its citizens, but 
a good thing—a guarantee of individual independence, a 
stimulus to industry—which should be more widely diffused. 
The institution of private property is bound up with liberty 
and civilised progress. Such rights as the right to compete 
freely in business, to buy in the cheapest market, to sell in the 
dearest, to move where one wishes, to choose one’s occupa- 
tion, to engage in business for profit and to own property, are 
essentials of liberty, independence and social welfare. Strip 
men of their private property, and they are helpless to resist 
the tyranny of a bureaucratic State. 

Mill described the Tory Party as the stupid party; and 
there is still a great mass of entrenched wealth and unen- 
lightened selfishness—to say nothing of the money that is 
being accumulated by the new tariff profiteers—to oil the 
wheels of the party machine. On the other side of the fence 
is another class party—the Labour Party—which has been 
taught by its trade union leaders to think of politics mainly 
as a means of raising wages or diminishing the hours of work. 
The Liberal Party cannot engage in bribery, either of the few 
or of the many, at the expense of the general public. Its 
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appeal is not to the rapacity of producers, but to the general 
interests of consumers and taxpayers. It is opposed to private 
and public monopoly. It has to fight the vested interests and 
at the same time to ward off the rule of the bureaucrat. 
These are the instincts of a vast body of Liberal opinion, 
which has not always found expression in the policy of the 
Liberal Party. The Liberal leaders will have to think less of 
catching votes and more of convincing opinion. In economics 
and finance they should be guided by prudence rather than 
emotion. Utilitarianism is the only right form of materialism. 
Enlightened selfishness is the best substitute in public policy 
for the private morality of the Sermon on the Mount. Every 
good Christian, if his brains are at all worthy of his heart, 
can see that in trading with other countries reciprocity is 
better than retaliation. And it should be equally easy to 
convince him that the abundance of nature is more to be 
desired than the artificial scarcity of economic nationalism. 
Fortunately—whatever its backslidings since the War— 
the Independent Liberal Party has maintained through the 
National Liberal Federation an uncompromising fidelity to 
free trade and economic liberty. This alone would be enough 
to justify its existence, even if there were no other branches 
of policy to distinguish it from its two rivals, which at the 
present moment are admittedly larger and better organised. 
But the policy of free trade is only one aspect of the larger 
liberal cult inherited from Cobden and Gladstone—the cult 
of liberty, peace and goodwill among nations. If Mr. Danger- 
field understood the England of which he writes, he would 
know that Englishmen are lovers of freedom. He would know 
that they have been and are deeply stirred by the spectacle 
of foreign tyranny. To the average Englishman the sup- 
pression of opinion by imprisonment, torture or death is 
equally repulsive, whether the seat of government is Moscow, 
Rome or Berlin. Now that socialists control the Labour 
Party, its spokesmen usually concentrate their attacks upon 
Fascism and Nazi-ism. The Conservative diehards—a fairly 
large section of the Party, backed by several newspapers—are 
equally sure that Russian communism is the real danger. 
They have a sneaking respect for Mussolini and Hitler as 
embodiments of militarism, imperialism and discipline. Only 
people of Liberal opinions can object impartially and 
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insistently to all invasions of freedom whether the invader 
tramples on it in the name of communism or of fascism. 
This is the prevailing sentiment of Englishmen, and it was 
a general belief that Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare 
meant what they said at home and in Geneva that gave the 
National Government its victory at the polls last November. 
Everyone agrees that they would have been defeated if they 
had issued the Peace Terms of surrender to Mussolini before, 
instead of after, the election. When the terms were published, 
there was a veritable uprising of the nation. It was partly the 
feeling of political investors who saw that they had subscribed, 
by voting, to a false and fraudulent prospectus. But the wave 
of indignation that swept Sir Samuel Hoare from office and 
humbled a triumphant Prime Minister to the dust was in the 
main liberal or libertarian. Never since Gladstone’s Mid- 
lothian campaign against the pro-Turkish policy of Disraeli 
has there been such a demonstration of public opinion. The 
previous policy has been restored, but Parliament cannot be 
re-elected. There is no means of reconstituting the Adminis- 
tration or of reforming the electoral law which has produced 
another parliamentary caricature of representative govern- 
ment. But I do not believe that a Coalition whose members 
have no principle in common except attachment to office can 
long survive the loss of public respect. Nor can I think that, 
when this Parliament expires, Englishmen will turn to 
socialism and ask it to restore prosperity by suppressing 
private enterprise and confiscating private property. The 
country is much more likely to vote for Liberals, if by that 
ine they have restated their principles and reorganised their 
arty. 


Francis W. Hirst. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.* 


CANNOT pretend to speak with any specialised or tech- 
nical knowledge about this new branch of science, which is 
exploring the dark corridors of the human mind. But I 

can speak as a layman with some political experience, who 
has come to believe that it is the psychological factor which 
in these days will increasingly determine whether we are to 
pursue the policies that could prevent war. For twenty-five 
years I have been in the thick of the controversy as to what are 
the causes of war, and what might be the procedures which could 
lead to peace. I have at least learnt this lesson—that there is 
no one cause of war and no one road to peace. But I have 
also learnt that at different moments of time different causes 
of war become especially dominant, and therefore different 
contributions to peace are likely to be especially effective. 
Throughout the centuries men have gone to war either 
because they needed food and wished to expand their trade, 
or because they desired to spread their religious beliefs, or 
from sheer vanity, pride and love of adventure. We have at 
other times plunged into war just because there was no 
machinery of peace to prevent the disaster. All of these 
reasons are still operating. On the other hand we are in these 
days fortunate in so far as there now appears to be one 
means which, if used, could do much to prevent war. I 
suggest that almost for the first time in history the exercise 
of imaginative will-power could give peace the victory, not- 
withstanding all the economic and other causes of war that 
still remain. In order to show why I think this is so let me 
contrast our present circumstances with past history. 
Centuries ago men were comparatively ignorant of the 
material world. They were powerless to cope with the plagues, 
pestilences and famines which cut across their experience. 
They therefore often fought each other for life in the literal 
sense of the term. Later on—shall we say in 1914—this had 
become less true. Science had conferred the power of know- 
ledge upon mankind, and this is even more the case to-day. 
There is now no physical reason why anyone in any part of 
the world, despite all the calamities of nature, should be 


* From an Address to the Biennial Conference of the National Council for Mental 
Hygiene. 
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hungry, ill-clad or ill-housed. We can now command the earth 
and the fullness thereof, and need no longer fight like starving 
dogs for our share in the pittance. 

But circumstances are even more hopeful than that. 
Although we had almost reached this position of potential 
good fortune on the eve of the Great War we still had no 
mechanism through which to reap its advantage. There was 
little then that we could interpose between ourselves and 
death. Hurriedly, at the last minute, statesmen sought to 
establish some means of contact. Improvised methods of 
arbitration were suggested by tired men by telegram. It was 
of no avail. That is now all changed. For the first time in 
the history of the world nearly sixty nations have not only 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy, but have 
possessed themselves of a permanent and continuing machin- 
ery of international communication and power. All this was 
unthought of twenty years ago. It provides men with the 
mechanism with which they can, if they so please, make 
effective that mastery over the narrowing world of nature 
which science has now placed in their hands. Thus, if we will, 
war need no longer overwhelm us for the economic reasons 
laid down by Karl Marx, or because we lack the mechanism 
of government. The question is to what extent are we 
prepared to use our new advantages? That is the challenge 
of our time. The problem is one of will-power. Is the mind 
of man going to prove equal to his opportunity ? 

It is no doubt true that during the last ten years there 
has been much evidence which suggests that men’s minds 
are still inadequate. We have not during that time done 
those things which we had the power to do, nor pursued at 
the right moment policies which could have borne fruit. But 
if I am correct in describing this failure as due to lack of 
mental elasticity and will-power, then surely the problem is 
one deserving the consideration of those who are interested 
in mental health. The last obstacle which now stands between 
man and peace lies not in the poverty of the earth’s soil, but 
in our minds and dispositions. 

To illustrate this let me take but one issue in particular, 
which lurks beneath our present troubles and holds us back 
from grappling with the problem of war. I refer to the delicate 
subject of national sovereignty. Here is something which is 
psychological, a problem of mental habit, even perhaps of 
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prejudice. It is of course no easy subject. It cannot be 
approached carelessly. We all of us love our country. The 
simple words of our late King on Christmas Day kindled 
in us pride and devotion. That emotion of patriotism is 
very precious, It causes many of us to hope that in the great 
rivalry of new civilisations our country may prove itself 
most competent in achievement, and may draw the world 
back from a renewal of primitive cruelties. But are we and 
the other sixty nations to halt from advancing further in our 
new international companionship, because our minds are so 
rigid that we lay an out-of-date emphasis on national 
sovereignty ? Are we capable of considering some mutual 
modification of that principle suitable to the twentieth 
century ? To face such a momentous issue citizens must be 
mentally fit, capable of control and restraint, aware of the 
_ unconscious motives at the back of every human mind, on 
their guard against the old instinctive reactions, and quick to 
see the traps of their own nature. They must be able to 
observe dispassionately, be accomplished in the mind, gentle 
and yet resolute in spirit, eager for new forms of adventure, 
which may prove as enthralling as any of those through which 
we have gained our mastery in the past. It is here I think 
that the psychologist comes upon the scenes. 

The present is without question a very critical time. At 
the very moment when science has made us capable of 
achieving welfare and peace, there confronts us a formidable 
choice between letting reason dominate political thought, or 
snapping back into the most primitive worship of tribal gods. 
We in this country are singularly fortunate. Experts in 
mental health who must now help us to become healthy- 
minded, will find the ground well prepared. Even before 
their own new mental science became ready for use, the mind 
of the public had already passed through its great revolution. 
Science has not only made us masters of the material world 
during the last centuries. It has in that very process caused 
us also to use our minds differently. Man, when he was 
helpless in the presence of nature, was fearful and therefore 
sought refuge in superstition. But when he became master 
of his environment, his mind became liberated and self- 
confident, for a mind that feels a mastery over nature begins 
to observe, to draw conclusions from evidence, to build 
opinions upon proof, by trial and error. 
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Even in the last few weeks, in the matter of the Abyssinian 
peace proposals, we have seen the public asserting itself 
because of this new mental self-confidence. In an age of 
dictatorship it was democracy that dictated. With all this 
preliminary advantage the expert can now set about the task 
of giving us mental good health, and thereby an under- 
standing of the workings of our minds which might make us 
less the victims of the old tyranny of our instincts. There is 
little doubt that mental adjustment and control are especially 
necessary for the purpose of dealing with the world of affairs 
beyond the citizen’s own shores. In this sphere we have to 
meet peculiar difficulties. To start with we are fettered by 
history itself. Long centuries of habit and the reading of 
history have hitherto caused most of us to think of foreign 
affairs in terms of power. The world-at-large is also the arena 
of the unknown. Its unfamiliarity can easily stir within us 
feelings of apprehension, tinged with terror. Any impact 
from something so vast and so strange can lead to swift 
impetuous reactions. The citizen then draws back into himself, 
seeks protection in what is familiar, and feels an instinctive 
desire to defend himself against the unknown. 

To this must be added a further complication due simply 
to the nature of history itself. During almost the whole 
period of history, whenever men have looked beyond their 
tribal or national boundaries, it has been principally in order 
to satisfy some emotion of power and strength. Empires 
have been built and self-satisfaction gained. The external 
world has been the field in which groups of men have operated 
to express some of the emotions which are due to repression 
and vanity. In this way, it is true, civilisations of priceless 
value have been created; in this way also they have been 
destroyed. The record of all this cannot avoid being set 
down in our history books, however dispassionately they may 
be written. The result is that the child and the adolescent 
cannot shake off thinking of the world beyond their shores 
in terms of that history. Indeed this fact of history becomes 
especially dangerous when in our own contemporary age 
there emerges some grievance or even some pretext such as 
we have seen in Germany and Italy. The grievance of to-day 
then becomes welded on to the precedents of history, and the 
explosion occurs. Consequently, even though we know in 
our hearts that the circumstances of the modern world are 
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now very different, and its actual needs require that we should 
act in precisely the opposite fashion to our habits a thousand 
years ago, yet history throws a cloak of respectability over 
behaviour which ought now to be considered disreputable 
and is in fact no longer necessary. Psychologically history is 
dangerous in other ways, for it makes the world beyond our 
shores seem to be the field of adventure, romance and relief 
from tedious routine. We somehow feel we are entitled to do 
abroad in the name of adventure, justified by historical 
romance, things which we should be ashamed to do in our 
family, parish or nation. 

It is, of course, clear that we are at the mercy of our 
emotions even in every-day personal and national life. 
Property, love and religion evoke tempestuous behaviour. 
But in so far as emotional outbursts occur in all realms of 
human experience, they are certainly most easily stirred in 
foreign affairs. And yet if you watch Signor Mussolini 
struggling to achieve his ends, or the victorious Allies refusing 
in the post-war years to give Germany her due, or frustrated 
Germany herself now pursuing unhappy policies, you will see 
in each case not some problem inherently difficult of solution, 
but statesmen showing signs of mental ill-health. Not one of 
these nations in recent years has been confronted by any 
difficulty which need have baffled them, like plagues and 
famines, causing them to fight for life. The means for dis- 
cussing and remedying our grievances have been available. 
Modern nations have in fact been driven forward to policies, 
both unnecessary and evil, by nothing more nor less than bad 
mental health on the part of all concerned—the victorious 
and the vanquished. Any expert in the statistics of popula- 
tion, any trained economist could show that Italy is at 
present being impelled to some extent by what amounts to a 
mystical cult. 

All this reveals a most urgent need. The mental health of 
the modern citizen should be attended to, especially where 
international affairs are concerned. We shall not be able to 
get rid of all this danger or take advantage of the economic 
good fortune of the modern world, unless parents and teachers 
co-operate to make our minds more competent for new 
responsibilities and new procedure. The citizen’s mental well- 
being must be watched over from the very first with the same 
vigilance we have used in connection with his physical health. 

Vol, CXUrx, 28 
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Not disciplined and dragooned and moulded to some given 
pattern, for that would merely mean making us more fit than 
ever for either spiritual or physical death. On the contrary, 
the children of the future need wise help and liberation 
during their earliest years, so that they may find a more 
simple access to inner harmony and become able to use all 
their energy to form independent judgments instead of 
exhausting that energy in unconscious disharmony within 
themselves, struggling to give vent to suppressed, complicated 
and tense emotions. 

I venture to risk only one illustration. The new citizen 
will need to know simply and sanely about the problems of 
sex so that he may become fit to understand Article 16 and 
Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It may 
seem a far call to say that we should behave more humanely 
in Abyssinia and read the history of the Middle Ages with 
more discretion, if children were more wisely instructed in 
this biological aspect of physical and mental well-being. 
And yet there may be here some element of truth. To know 
how to think sensibly and with a pure heart about our 
bodies, so that we love more generously and with more 
intelligent control, may help to save us from persecuting the 
Jews, invading Ethiopia or sending Black and Tans to Ireland. 
The evils of the Treaty of Versailles may perhaps have been 
due not only to what happened in the mirrored hall of a 
French palace, but to life in a nursery, ruled over by a tired 
nurse, visited by a preoccupied father or brooded over by a 
too-loving mother. 

Fortunately we need not despair, for the prospect is now 
full of hope. Perhaps the most encouraging fact about our 
time is the speed with which we can change not human 
nature, but at least human conduct. We can now accomplish 
in fifty years as much as it took men centuries to achieve 
previously. The film, the wireless, the printed word, the 
modern school, the health clinic and swift means of transport 
contain no doubt incalculable powers for evil. And yet they 
are equally able to regenerate our bodies and minds within 
the short space of a comparatively few years. Indeed I 
believe the chief function of the politician should in these 
days be not so much to load the statute book with new laws 
as to keep open the doors of pregress and make sure that they 
are not slammed in our faces in some foolish scuffle. For if 
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the road of progress can be kept open, then men’s habits and 
civilisation itself will be changed by imperceptible forces 
which are already gathering momentum in the factory and 
science laboratory, in the health clinic, in the school and in 
the home, where children are winning a new respect from 
the adult and enjoying a more gracious companionship with 
their elders. 

May I for a moment lay stress upon one way in which I 
believe much could be done to aid the young and lessen the 
troubles of the old? All this new knowledge is hard to come 
by and still harder to use. I would therefore that our nation 
could pay more attention to the psychological training of 
our administrators, teachers, doctors, prison warders, asylum 
attendants, labour exchange officers and those who staff our 
public assistance committees. They are struggling with great 
public spirit against difficult odds. They deserve our grati- 
tude and we ought to help them still further. We must do far 
more than we have done to inform the hearts and stir the 
imagination of all these gallant public servants who control 
anything institutional, or who deal with adults and children 
in the mass. If this great multitude of administrators were 
equipped more than ever to understand the human material 
committed to their care, to see that it was as necessary to 
be sensitive to the human spirit as to keep correct account- 
books, then what a letting-down of angers, resentment and 
tension there would be. For it is an outbreak of gentleness 
we need in this age of power and knowledge. Compassion 
and friendliness are every bit as important to achievement 
as erudition and accumulated knowledge. A million pounds 
spent in training our administrators in the human aspect of 
their work would do more to rid citizens of the emotions that 
go into the explosiveness of war than ten times the amount 
expended upon assisting them to pass matriculation and 
learn how to run their institutions methodically. 

Even this training for citizenship has of course its dangers, 
according to whether it is undertaken by dictators or by 
democrats. Certainly the dictators both of Left and Right 
are determined to use their formidable power to bend the 
human mind to their commands. Can we who are democrats 
be equally quick to give our citizens restraint of spirit, poise 
of judgment, sensitiveness and inner harmony? “ Catch 
them young” is what we all say—whether we are democrats 
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or dictators. The question is which of us will achieve the 
best material results with the least spiritual damage. Will 
the liberated and harmonious mind prove more powerful 
than the enslaved spirit? Which will have greater staying 
power to face disappointment ? Which prove more resolute 
and more alert to exploit new knowledge ? 

But training in citizenship in this sense depends for its 
success not upon tendentious political, religious or social 
instruction. It consists in giving the individual in his personal 
disposition qualities that make for poise and goodwill, and 
these will develop in so far as he is less and less the victim of 
inner strife. Children have already earned the right to think 
as well as to have access to knowledge. It is you experts who 
must help us laymen to give them controlled and spontaneous 
minds without the old complements of vengeance and sup- 
pressed hatred, or desires. Surely it is beyond dispute that a 
child will seek companionship with his elders more eagerly if 
he knows that they wish to make youth a partnership in 
discovery by young and old, rather than a period when the 
strong seek to impose their will upon the weak. The citizen 
who has thus discovered knowledge will use it better than one 
who has had it forced upon him. 

But I doubt if we can leave the matter there. Even if we 
realise the importance of mental training and even if we 
should know how to set about it, we should still need to 
esteem highly some quality or other in the conduct which we 
hope would follow such training. Primarily the good qualities 
are of course internal harmony, courage that is not destruc- 
tive, and the capacity for dispassionate observation. But 
these alone may prove insufficient. It is said that this takes 
us back into the region of dogma? And yet is it really so 
difficult and so dangerous to go on a little further and give 
praise to certain ethical qualities ? Are we so much in doubt 
as to the spiritual character we should like to see in each 
individual and therefore in every nation? Has not religion in 
the past tended to over-elaborate rules of conduct and make 
too numerous the virtues we require? Is there not one 
quality which almost by itself would go a long way to solving 
most of our problems, domestic, national and international. 
It may be of course that even after we have all been freed 
and psycho-analysed, we shall only find ourselves back in a 
state of original sin. But I suspect we may hope for a more 
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universal capacity for elementary kindliness and gentle 
treatment of our neighbours. This quality is surely the one 
most likely to develop out of that mental good-health which 
comes from a childhood, where tension has been released and 
dignity acknowledged. 

If domestic law owed its origin to that poignant cry 
thousands of years ago, “ Am I my brother’s keeper? ” 
international law requires it even more. All this elaborate 
and scientific study of how we may win mental good health 
really comes down in the end to our wish that we may find 
the way to cultivate good neighbourliness. We have always 
known we needed it at home ; we now know we need it in the 
world of nations. For such a purpose we require mental good 
health, and this is within our reach. It is the expert in mental 
hygiene who can give us knowledge ; the public has already 
shown itself vigilant and available to his guidance. It seems 
to me of no little significance that at a time when organised | 
religion has lost something of its power, one basic religious 
truth should be emerging, upon which we all seem able to 
agree. Each one of us knows the answer to the question : 
How do you wish to be treated by your neighbour ? I suspect 
that nearly all of us would answer the question in exactly the 
same way. In that event we must surely know how to fulfil 
the answering command, “ Do then unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you.” 

Mental hygiene could enable us to translate this common 
knowledge into common practice. 

ALLEN OF HurtTWoopD. 


THEISM: THE CHRISTIAN SOLUTION. 


N a recently published volume, entitled Science and the 

Supernatural, Mr. Arnold Lunn and Professor J. B. S. 

Haldane carry on a friendly controversy, the former 
endeavouring to set forth and press the claims of Christian 
theism, the latter making agnostic rejoinders. At the close 
of a somewhat unsatisfactory and certainly inconclusive 
discussion, Professor Haldane writes : 


I should never have begun this correspondence had I not hoped 
that I would induce an intelligent Christian to tell me how a perfectly 
good and almighty Creator could have made a world containing so 
much evil, and how divine omniscience and omnipotence are to be 
reconciled with human free will. 


This challenging enquiry revives two old problems and 
reminds the reader of the criticisms put forward, in the last 
century, by John Stuart Mill in his Essays on Theism. These 
problems are urgently moral as well as intellectual. In so 
far as they are intellectual, the difficulty arises, in part, 
owing to the rigidly abstract definitions in regard to the 
attributes of God, which are embodied in the formal theology 
of a bygone age, that knew little or nothing of evolution. 
The recognition and exploration of the universal process that 
goes by the name of evolution, however defined, has not only 
compelled a reconsideration of the old difficulties, but has led 
to an influentially held revision of the Idea of God and of His 
relations with the Universe. The main object of this article 
is to examine these variant doctrines of God, and to suggest 
that the solution of their differences must be sought and can 
be found in the full doctrine of God set forth in the Christian 
faith, though, for the most part, it is imperfectly presented 
by the Christian Church. 

I.—It is necessary to begin by examining the Idea of God, 
which is the reasoned product of thought seeking to interpret 
the content of mature religious experience. To begin with, 
it must be claimed that the development of the Idea should 
be considered in the light of its final result, for this is organic- 
ally related to the whole of the age-long process by which it 
has been eventually attained. This is the only satisfactory 
way of examining the nature and process of any living 
growths. The end of the development must cast light upon the 
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beginnings, and the Idea of God is the supreme example of 
living growth. The science of anthropology is ceaselessly 
active in investigating the primitive consciousness of mankind, 
and in discovering the materials for answering the question 
whether man at the outset was religious or not. If he was 
not, how did religion find entrance into human nature, 
which was originally destitute of it? If he was, what was 
the nature of his primeval belief? Divergent answers are 
given to this question, and where the phenomena are so 
diverse universal agreement is, as yet, beyond reach. This 
much may however be concluded. With the dawn of that 
early consciousness without which man could not be man, he 
was, of necessity, confronted by otherness, often terrifying, 
and yet by congeniality, which, in combination, gave rise to 
the sense of dependence. With the growth of personality, 
it was inevitable that man should project his self-conscious- 
ness into external nature for the interpretation of its activity, 
otherness, and congeniality. From this primitive beginning 
the ultimately dominant Idea of God has eventually emerged. 

In a recently published and translated volume, entitled 
Leaders, Dreamers, and Rebels, Professor René Fiilop-Miller 
has advanced the hypothesis that the key to human history 
must be sought in dreams, by which the outlook both of 
leaders and of masses of men has been fashioned throughout 
the ages in regard both to their religious beliefs and their 
other concerns. First of all came the “ fear-dream,” with its 
supernatural horror, upon which reason got busy, converting 
it into the God of Justice, Who punishes and rewards in 
accordance with eternally valid moral laws. Then came the 
‘“‘wish-dream,” which alternated with and corrected the 
“‘ fear-dream ” by the vision of a golden age in which man 
should be freed from all evils, natural and supernatural. 
This alteration has inspired all successive movements of 
thought and action down to the present time. Even Mussolini 
and Hitler are dealt with in the light of this hypothesis. 

As to this a brief comment must be made. The influence 
of dreams upon the thought and life of mankind cannot be 
excluded. Yet dreams cannot be altogether severed from 
the whole experience of mankind. However exaggerated they 
are, yet they are conditioned by this experience and revised 
in its light. The fears and wishes of men spring out of the 
influence of environing nature, however they may distort it 
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by being taken out of the full context of reality. Though 
released from control, dreams are vitally connected with 
waking experience. They may even assist its interpretation, 
for the late Professor Poincaré, a great master of scientific 
method, declared that many of his most fruitful suggestions 
had come to him in the dreams that preceded his awaking. 
Hence any suggestion that dreams are, of necessity, devoid 
of reality, casual rather than caused by reasonable experience, 
is misleading. The problems of thought and life remain as 
they were, although dreams may help to fashion imagination 
and give impetus to impressions. 

Whatever light may be thrown upon the dim and uncertain 
origins of religion, it remains true that the Idea of God must 
be studied in its final form and significance, that it has 
arisen out of and not been injected into human experience, 
and that it must be judged by its relevance to and coherence 
with the entire deliverances of the human spirit, by its 
correspondence with the essential faith and needs of men as 
organic with the universe. 

The Idea of God, as it is held, questioned or rejected 
throughout the civilised peoples of the West, has been 
furnished by the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, 
with the secondary influence of Greek philosophy and the 
subsequent reasoning of the more philosophic religious 
thinkers. The way in which it emerged, slowly and with set- 
backs, from the originally tribal doctrine of Jahveh, as “ the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob ” 
is one of the most fascinating as well as important subjects 
of research. Making a controversial yet majestic progress, in 
which it overcame the conflicting and competing conceptions 
embodied in the worship of Baal and Moloch, on the one 
hand, and of Baalim, on the other, it gradually attained the 
sublimity of Isaiah v1 and xi, which may be treated as the 
culminating revelation of the Old Testament, and the 
assured starting-point of the New. The Idea of God, thus 
attained, may be briefly summarised as follows. He is the 
living God, personal, ceaselessly active, eternal. His otherness 
is seen as holiness, making Him the object of awe, deepening 
and rising into reverence. He is worshipped, not because 
dread of His power compels submission, but because the 
apprehension of His spiritual and moral perfection makes 
Him adorable and attractive, trustworthy and inspiring. 
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God does not abide in the eternal blessedness of His perfec- 
tion, but goes forth in Self-giving, as Creator, Sustainer, 
Sovereign ; He is the end as well as the source of creation. 
To use later language, He is the First Cause and the Sufficient 
Reason of the Universe. If the sense of His transcendence 
holds back, for the time being, the sense of His immanence, 
yet this latter is approached by the recognition of His 
immediate and universal presence and by the conviction that 
His Law is not merely imposed upon but is the life of His 
creatures and, above all, of man. God is, therefore, above all, 
the source of the supreme spiritual values, in which His 
Nature is not only revealed but imparted to the making and 
remaking of men. Hence God seeks to bestow upon men 
fellowship with Himself, through His grace, which is His 
Love in action. His transcendent otherness is seen as the 
sovereign kinship, which justifies and inspires the profound 
simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Our Father, which art in 
heaven ”’ and the sense that ‘‘ in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” As the Author and End He is the Home of 
our being. 

This Idea of God underlies and pervades the corresponding 
sense of man’s dependence in a world that awakens and 
responds to his reason, stirs his aspirations, compels the moral 
ordering of his life, substitutes faith for fear, constrains him to 
enter into an eternal commonwealth which both exalts him 
above and makes him at home in his world, and develops his 
personality by opening to him divine fellowship, through the 
initiative of God. The Idea of God is, therefore, a spiritual 
fact and not a merely intellectual construction devised for 
the explanation of the universe. It does explain and satisfy, 
because it does so much more. It illuminates because it 
nurtures all those who receive it. 

II].—Yet the world is obviously imperfect. It is afflicted by 
suffering, by sin, and by the manifold maladjustments which 
are, for the most part, brought about by the process of 
evolution as this affects the developing personalities and 
societies of mankind. The burden of evil becomes intolerable 
in proportion as sensitiveness and sympathy become preva- 
lent. In regard to this it should be noted that hardness and 
callousness prevailed in the past when mankind was power- 
less. The burden of evil has become heavier just as the 
resources of mankind for challenging and overcoming it have 
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been multiplied and made available. Theists find in this 
associated rise of sensitive sympathy and remedial power a 
manifest sign of the beneficent providence of God. Yet, for 
the moment, the pressure of evil has led some distinguished 
thinkers to exchange the Idea for what may be termed the 
Ideal of God. To some of these a finite God appears as a 
combatant, struggling with a refractory and quasi-indepen- 
dent universe, and summoning men as “ Lord of Hosts” to 
partnership with Himself in redeeming and completing an 
imperfect world. By some others, as notably by Professor 
Alexander, God is conceived as the Ideal, only coming to 
Self-realisation as the goal and product of the spiritual 
evolution of mankind. For Professor Whitehead, God and 
the universe are involved in a reciprocal process, each advanc- 
ing towards final perfection in ceaseless interaction with the 
other. 

III.—Does not acceptance of the Christian faith in its 
fullness furnish—with needful enlargement of the Idea and 
correction of the Ideal of God—the means of harmonising 
these conflicting views? To the present writer it does. The 
Apostolic and Catholic belief of the Christian Church affirms 
three eternal distinctions in the Godhead, of which for the 
immediate purpose of this article the distinction between the 
Father and the Son, Who became incarnate in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is of outstanding importance. It is important to 
note that this faith was entertained and formulated, not only 
as homage due to our Lord as Saviour, but as the indispensa- 
ble means of world-explanation. ‘‘ Through Him ”—the 
Son—“ and unto Him have all things been created: and He 
is before all things and in Him all things hold together,” says 
St. Paul (Col. 1, 16-17). This belief, as its significance was 
developed, was the result of the combination of spiritual 
experience and metaphysical influence. So far as spiritual 
experience is concerned, the belief is due to the unique 
consciousness, character and influence of Jesus Christ, Who 
becoming manifest as the Son, gave to those “ who received 
Him the rightful power to become children of God ” (John 1, 
12). The philosophical influence arose from the confluence of 
Jewish thought, which came to personify the Wisdom and 
the Word of God, with the Alexandrian platonism, which 
propounded the doctrine of the Logos Prophorikos, as the 
filial mediator of the creative activity of God. Hence for 
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Christian thought and doctrine the Son is the ground, the 
jaw, the consummation of the universe, which in and through 
Him proceeds from and returns to God, as its Author and 
End. The Son by His Incarnation entered into this process 
as Redeemer and “ Quickening Spirit,” overcoming the 
alienation of apartness from God, in so far as this is sinful 
estrangement, and carrying forward a spiritual process by 
which eventually all things will be “ summed up ” in Christ. 
Of this consummation, conversion with its consequent 
“newness of life ” is the earnest and, therefore, the prophecy. 
Thus the Son appears, not indeed as struggling, but as the 
informing and energetic principle of regenerated life, as the 
transcendent yet immanent Spirit of a reconciliation and 
fulfilment through which God shall finally be “all in all.” 
The method of this transcendent immanence as it underlies 
and penetrates the Being-for-self of phenomenal existence as 
a whole, with the limited autonomy which prevails through- 
out the process of evolution, is and must remain mysterious. 
Yet there is an analogous mystery as to the mode in which 
human personality with its purposive activity stands related 
to the body, with the subordinate freedom and frequent 
disorganisation of its cellular constitution and of its diversified 
organs. Yet the fact, though mysterious, is real. 

This analogy suggests that in the universe there exists a 
limited freedom of evolution, with its shortcomings and out- 
breaks, which is not, in the last resort, incompatible with the 
existence of a purposive direction that dominates the whole, 
and will ultimately bring it to complete wholeness with God 
as Father, through the Son as Lord. This affords an explana- 
tion of the way in which finite personalities and spiritual 
values emerge from and enter into such reciprocal relations 
with their material environment as advance them to the 
slowly growing ascendency which marks the spiritual progress 
of mankind. What other explanation is there of the coherence 
of the material with the spiritual, of the way in which the 
supreme values are both given and yet achieved ? 

It is in the light of this belief that Christians regard the 
problem of evil, whether physical or spiritual. In the first 
place, the rough-and-ready application of the conceptions of 
omnipotence and omniscience to the criticism of this process 
is gravely misleading. After all, these attributions to God 
are abstractions of human thought, invaluable in themselves, 
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but to be interpreted as elements of a complex Divine Whole 
and in the light of the concrete reality of the universe as it 
unfolds itself to human apprehension. They must not be 
torn from their context, either in God or in the universe, and 
arbitrarily made to test them. Even almighty power must 
be construed in the light of the divine purpose, and a world of 
personalities and spiritual values cannot be mechanically 
controlled from outside, even if from outside be from above. 
The world is as Keats has said, the “‘ Vale of Soul-making.” 
Such a world must be governed by appropriate methods. It 
must be based upon freedom and evoke it, must stimulate 
progress, must call forth and cement friendship, must awaken 
aspiration by arousing divine discontent. From this point of 
view the insensibility of man’s material environment is 
essential. Were it not, within limits, an independent order, 
even clashing from time to time with the well-being of man- 
kind, personalities would be immersed in it, instead of emerg- 
ing from and becoming differentiated from it and by it that 
they may make use of it. Only God can be “ the Father of our 
spirits.” Any fatherhood of material nature would overlay 
and stifle them. 

From this standpoint the problem of suffering and even of 
sin must be considered. Naturally the existence of suffering 
staggers the materialist, who is inevitably a Hedonist. From 
time to time it wellnigh overwhelms the sensitively sym- 
pathetic, even though they be not consciously materialist. 
All such magnify the sufferings of the animal world by 
projecting their own consciousness, with its imagination and 
apprehension, into animals and by overlooking the many 
elements of beneficence by which suffering serves the vitality 
and promotes the efficiency of the animal, and indeed the 
human, world. But the whole problem is transformed when 
it is surveyed from the Christian standpoint, or even from 
that of Keats. Insistence upon the fruitfulness of sufferings 
arises from experience. “‘ Let us also rejoice in our tribula- 
tions,” writes St. Paul, “ knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience probation (testing), and probation 
hope, and hope putteth not to shame, because the love of 
God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit which was given to us.” Moreover, our Lord partook 
of these sufferings, being “ made perfect” through them. 
In his Cross He converted sufferings into a triumphant 
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achievement. And all this notwithstanding and even be- 
cause of the fact that sufferings set to mankind the secular 
task of eliminating or, at all events, alleviating them by 
efforts, both collective and individual, which call out the 
highest qualities of human nature. 

The same general considerations are applicable even to 
the problem of moral evil, of sin, so that St. Augustine could 
exclaim in view of all the facts, “ Felix culpa.” To “ soul- 
making ” freedom, with all its risks, is essential. We see not 
yet the end of the process in what St. Paul terms “ the 
restitution of all things.” But we do find ourselves implicated 
in a compensatory system, with its checks and counter- 
checks, through which the gradual elimination of evil and 
the eventual ascendency of good are being painfully wrought 
out. 

Space prevents the development of this theme. All that 
can be said, in conclusion, is that, while mystery remains, yet 
that the demand that men should remain as they are, but 
that the world to which they belong should be different, is at 
once impossible, irrational and undesirable. 

J. Scorr Lipcerr. 


REACTIONS IN MANCHOUKUO. 


HAT do Chinese living in Manchoukuo think of the 

new Japanese-supported State to which they perforce 

belong? In the long run this may prove more im- 
portant than the question of what the Western Powers think 
about it. For the future of Manchoukuo will be determined by 
its thirty million Chinese inhabitants rather than by Japan. 
This Japan well knows, but Japanese statesmen believe that 
self-interest and propaganda will mould the future according 
to their wishes. For the mass of the inhabitants ‘“‘ Manchou- 
kuo ” does not mean the State. It means the land on which 
the people live, the towns and the villages, the fields and the 
hills. It means the land regarded in a new and generally 
unacceptable light, but still the same land. The name of the 
State may be regarded as a myth, but the land remains. And 
for those who live on it, it is the only land they know—their 
country, on which their livelihood depends. To the Chinese 
peasant the land has always meant more than the nation. His 
intellectual and social leaders may place nationalism first and 
prefer to flee when nationalism is defeated. But the peasant 
cannot. He is tied by his livelihood. Preference for certain 
rulers is a luxury he must forego. He is stoically indifferent 
because he knows that he has in his possession what con- 
stitutes the foundation of the nation. He is roused only when 
the land is taken from him. 

In the past political environment has meant very little to 
the average Chinese. And to this day the Chinese peasant does 
not think of his country as a nation or a political organisation. 
He thinks of it as the land and the people : the land on which 
he lives and the people who are of the same tradition as he. 
He does not ask: ‘‘ When did you come to this country ? ” 
but “ When did you come to this place?’ He thinks and 
a in terms of topography, not of political geography. He 
thinks of his family as belonging to a place. He lives his life in 
terms of the soil. Land, he perceives, is the most profitable 
and constant possession. It is probable that this lack of a 
political sense has been the means of preserving Chinese 
culture intact through the centuries. There has never been a 
social or political organisation to be destroyed. Conquerors 
came and went ; but what would have destroyed a nation in 
the West could not destroy what it hardly affected—a culture 
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based on the family and the land. China and Japan have 
abandoned that cultural ideal, but it survives strong in the 
mind of the peasant. And in Manchuria there are two factors 
which encourage this conservative tendency. 

First of all, the people have had to surrender their sense of 
belonging to China politically. The new sense of nationalism 
which was widely instilled in the people’s minds in the years 
just prior to 1931 and was gradually winning a place in their 
thought has had to go. They hate the new nationalism that is 
being forced upon them, though they may, of necessity, give 
it lip service. Falling back on the thought of the land and the 
culture, they speak even less. than before in terms of the 
political unit and more in terms of locality. For the land has 
not changed ; it is still theirs. They think of their culture not 
especially as something linking them with China, but as some- 
thing that links them with their past and shows them what, 
despite all appearances, they really are. When the distinction 
between Chinese and foreigner has to be made they avoid 
using the terms ‘‘ Manchoukuo jen” and, fearing to write 
*“‘ Chinese,” employ the vague term “ hua,” which indicates 
the Chinese culture without mentioning the name of the 
State. 

The second factor is Japanese encouragement of a return 
to the old ways in opposition to the advanced teaching of the 
Chinese republic and in sympathy with the conception of a 
restored empire. The Chinese classics are back in the school 
curriculum. All the old religions are fostered. New groups 
for the promotion of the old ideas are encouraged, and more 
than encouraged. All this is part of the ‘‘ Wang Tao,” or 
Kingly Way. Most people treat it with derision, but it cannot 
be without effect. 

What does the organisation of the new State mean to the 
Chinese inhabitant? The answer needs to be given under 
three heads, for the situation differs radically in the cities, in 
the smaller towns, and in the villages. In the cities, and 
generally along the main railways, Manchoukuo means the 
power of Japan. The Japanese army obviously is in supreme 
command. No one can fail to be conscious of it. It is an 
authority that has unquestioned power, that can get things 
done and that, within certain limits, acts intelligibly. And 
life gains the security of certainty. After the alarms and 
excursions of a troublous three years the cities have attained 
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a regular mode of life. In the smaller towns, where the power 
of Japan is not so directly visible, the new Government seems 
little different from the old. Officials act under the same 
titles as before. Many are local people, while some have come 
from inside the Wall. Work seems to be done in much the 
same way as before, though under Japanese supervision there 
is a greater outward efficiency. Here the real power of Japan 
is better disguised than in the cities. There are Japanese 
advisers, indeed, but they try to remain behind the scenes. 
The magistrate ostensibly is the first man in the place and the 
Japanese adviser politely bows him in to dinner. But it is 
to the Japanese adviser you go if you want anything done. 
To the millions of peasants living in the villages which make 
up most of Manchuria, Manchoukuo is only a name, except in 
dacs large tracts of country where chaos still reigns. There 
Manchoukuo means Japanese force. Elsewhere, especially in 
the south-west, you may travel for miles without meeting a 
Japanese, soldier or civilian, and without noting any outward 
mdication that a change has occurred in the government of 
the country. 

That is what the people see. But what is their attitude to 
the new State? Here again the three divisions hold. It is in 
the cities that the greatest change in the life of the people is 
seen. In Mukden the old leaders have all gone, and their 
places have not been filled. The life of Mukden now centres 
round the Japanese section. The Chinese city is merely a 
collection of homes, where people are trying to live their own 
lives in quietness. There are Chinese officials, but they have 
no freedom and so cannot lead. It is the educated classes who 
feel the position most acutely. They can see the direction in 
which all is tending—how propaganda and the lack of com- 
munications with China is developing a new Manchurian 
attitude and is helping the formation of a new nation. They 
see that the country can never be the same again. The years 
cannot roll back. They see how the lack of leadership is 
threatening the life of the people. They see that the refusal 
to take any part in public life is leading only to greater evil in 
that the uneducated are left at the mercy of those who would 
exploit them. So there is growing up the feeling that those 
who have the ability should do something. There is a renewed 
interest in social work. And social work cannot be done with- 
out the cognisance of the authorities. A school must be 
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conducted with the approval of the Government and accord- 
ing to its rules. 

Among the officials and among private individuals there 
are many enlightened Japanese who are keen on social work, 
especially for the young. So the educated, who feel the 
position much more keenly than the uneducated, are forced 
because of their sensitiveness to come to some kind of terms. 
There is little trace of non-co-operation. It is the practical 
question that forces action. But, of course, when it comes to 
acclaiming Manchoukuo they go just as far as they have to, 
and with their tongues in their cheeks—an action bad for the 
heart. There comes, naturally, with this renewed work and 
the satisfaction of getting some things accomplished a sense 
of interest in the place which might possibly grow into pride 
and love. This is almost inevitable. A man always grows to 
take some sort of pride in the place in which he lives, even 
though it is not of his own choosing. 

In a few of the towns, such as Chinchow, the number of 
Japanese has increased greatly, but in the majority of places 
the increase has not been remarkable. There are, of course, 
Japanese soldiers and advisers with their families, and 
generally a few Japanese teachers and a few more shops to 
cater for them ; but, on the whole, there is no large influx of 
Japanese. That was probably what the townspeople dreaded 
most. They saw themselves exploited and the town no longer 
theirs. But the town still seems much the same, so they do 
not worry about the possibility of exploitation. Then, too, 
the attitude of the Japanese has changed. In 1932 one was 
conscious of a sense of achievement among the Japanese and 
an almost jubilant expectation of welcome. Now they have 
relapsed into living their own lives among their own people, 
but in a greatly extended environment. 

Three years ago a Japanese dentist opened his office on the 
main street of a town not far from Mukden. The people were 
filled with dread. An ornamented mouth is quite the fashion, 
but the townsfolk were filled with rumours of compulsory 
dental attention. It was said that first all the school children 
were to attend the Japanese dentist and then that all the 
adults would have their turn. But nothing happened. The 
chair in the dentist’s window was seldom occupied—much to 
the sorrow of passers-by. And then the office closed and the 
dentist moved off to more hopeful pastures. The townspeople 
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realised that every Japanese was not an official, and the 
dentist learned that nothing but pain would force the citizen 
of Manchoukuo to get his tooth out. 

The people of the towns have now grown accustomed to the 
Japanese soldiers, the Manchoukuo flag, the school holidays 
and track meets. They do not believe the news in the papers, 
and often they pine for news. Their latent feelings have been 
revealed by nothing more than by the widespread dread that 
Japan will extend her rule to North China. That they should 
be thus reunited with the people inside the Wall is not a 
thought that they ever seem to welcome. The reopening of 
postal communications has brought closer touch with China, 
but the great thing that keeps interest alive is the number of 
friends and relatives who live inside the Wall. It is rare to 
meet a family, in town or country, that has not some close 
relative living inside the Wall, and in most cases there is much 
coming and going. Most officials, even in their offices and 
more so when met privately, will ask eagerly for reliable news 
from a foreign source. They never seek to disguise where their 
sympathies lie. They look round stealthily and speak in a 
low voice, and assure you that they will not repeat what you 
say. You do not believe that, but you know that it does not 
matter. 

In the country places the people think mainly of what they 
see and they do not see Manchoukuo. They see the advertise- 
ments in the railway stations and they know that their buying 
and selling, their weights and their measures are all ordered 
for them. They know that conditions are worse than they 
have ever known... And, as they have ever done, with un- 
thinking certitude they blame the powers that be. And they 
hate the Japanese, mainly because the Japanese that they 
most frequently see is the seller of narcotics, and generally a 
poor specimen of his race. It is the invincible belief of the 
peasant that every Japanese, except the soldier, be he 
engineer or shopkeeper or what you will, is engaged in this 
lucrative trade, It is a wrong belief, but nothing will persuade 
the countryman otherwise. The unrestricted sale of narcotics 
is the most noticeable change in the life of the country people 
since 1931. In the cities the effects are probably as bad, but 
are not quite so visible where new streets and fine buildings 
and other obvious marks of progress distract attention. In 
the country there is nothing, except banditry, to distract 
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attention. The trade is carried on in two ways: shops and 
peddlers. In all the towns and larger villages there are shops. 
In one village with a total of perhaps 1,500 inhabitants near 
my home there are six shops. In the towns there will be from 
twenty to forty shops, invariably owned by Japanese or 
Koreans. Some are pawnshops and some display other goods 
for sale, but always they clearly indicate that they sell 
narcotics, mainly morphine and heroin. Opium is, of course, 
easily procurable everywhere. The usual price of a dose of 
morphine or heroin is ten Chinese cents, but it rises as the 
customer becomes an addict. 

It must be remembered that this trade existed before 1931. 
The traders then hid behind the defence of extra-territoriality, 
but the business was the cause of much trouble. At that time 
it was restricted to those places where Japanese felt safe to 
live, i.e. where there was a Japanese consul. After 1931 all 
Manchuria was open to the trade. The Japanese or Korean 
dealer in narcotics took advantage of his ability to travel 
anywhere under the protection of the military. Thousands of 
Japanese of questionable character came over from Japan. 
Shops were opened in all towns and large villages. And now a 
second method is used. Peddlers go round to smaller villages 
and farms selling their wares. They pose as medicine sellers 
and introduce narcotics as a special medicine, so that many 
buy, not knowing what it is. These peddlers are often 
Koreans, but sometimes Chinese, usually accompanied by a 
Korean or Japanese. 

The authorities do not encourage the trade in morphine 
and heroin, though there is a Government monopoly of opium, 
but they do nothing to prevent it. They allow organisations 
such as the Christian Church to make demonstrations and 
carry on propaganda against the use of narcotics. But in 
cases of trouble the Japanese officials tend naturally to defend 
their own subjects. There seem to be indications that the 
authorities are becoming concerned—possibly owing to 
reports that some Japanese are becoming addicts. It is 
difficult to imagine the full effect of this trade on the life of 
the people. The addict, emaciated, clad in rags of sacking, 
clutching a tin can, oblivious of his surroundings, is a common 
sight everywhere. In the larger places the people are quite 
accustomed to seeing dead bodies lying in the streets in the 
morning. The people shun the addict as if he were already 
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dead and they keep a careful watch on their possessions. 
Theft has tremendously increased, for the addict will resort 
to any means to get his dose. Homes are broken up and 
families ruined. It is no wonder that the common people look 
on the new order without any love. Here Japan has made a 
big mistake. The peasant was willing to accept, if not to 
welcome, anyone who would give him assurance of peace, but 
the free sale of narcotics rather than the failure to suppress 
bandits has raised a contempt of the Japanese which may 
produce greater obstacles to the fruition of Japan’s schemes 
than fear would ever do. 

On what is the new State relying to overcome this prejudice 
and engender a new patriotism ? Education is the first thing. 
Primary education is encouraged. There are many public 
schools and encouragement and sometimes financial aid are 
given to private schools. But higher education, in senior 
middle schools and in colleges, is not encouraged. Rather the 
attempt is made to direct youth into practical work and into 
teaching in primary schools. The teaching is directed to the 
production of a definite type, physically strong but not 
intellectually curious. Great emphasis is laid on physical 
training and now increasingly on technical training. Japanese 
is compulsory and English rather discouraged. History and 
geography are taught from a distinctly national point of view. 
Those who want higher education can go to Japanese colleges 
in Mukden, or to Japan. So far nothing has been done to 
prevent students going into China to study, or to prevent 
their coming back. 

Much is made of holidays and track meets and the wel- 
coming and farewelling of important visitors and officials. 
And all such occasions are made to express the worship of 
the State. But the tendency to rub in the saving work of 
Japan has been a little toned down. The authorities seem to 
realise that their most powerful weapon is the slow assimila- 
tion of the new environment by the infant mind. The children 
in primary school do not remember any other country than 
Manchoukuo, and it might perhaps be the wisest thing for the 
authorities to leave it at that. Though they would do well to 
realise how strong is still the pro-Chinese feeling in the homes 
of the people and in the not too private thoughts of the 
teachers. Great use is made of posters, mainly to advertise 
the railways and to encourage among the people a feeling of 
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responsibility towards the railway. These posters, with their 
bright colours and their obvious imagery, must have an effect 
on the illiterate peasant. They all help him to take his fate 
for granted. 

Among the better educated classes encouragement is given 
to all organisations that help to promote a local spirit. There 
are numerous societies, some of which seem to exist solely to 
provide the secretary with a job. Others have a more definite 
aim, social or educational. The Confucian society has offices 
and schools everywhere in the towns, and seems to attract 
many pupils. Then there are Buddhist societies and charitable 
societies and ethical societies. These are probably not directly 
financed by the authorities, but they are all encouraged. The 
authorities are seeking to use the Christian Church in the same 
way. Religion and education both come under the control of 
the Wen Chiao Pu (Department of Instruction), and the Wen 
Chiao Pu gathers information from all religions equally. Its 
attitude to the Christian Church is friendly because it sees 
in a Church, be it Christian or Buddhist, a useful means to 
help the creation of a local spirit. The only thing that causes 
suspicion is the possible connection with similar institutions 
in China. And so it does all it can, directly and indirectly, to 
mould a national Church. Invitations are extended to leaders 
to visit Japan, scholarships are offered to students, requests 
are made for co-operation with Japanese Christian organisa- 
tions, Japanese Christian missions to the people of Manchuo- 
kuo are encouraged. 

All these are fairly powerful agencies and all have their 
effect. But against them is set the freedom of the peasant’s 
mind from all political thought and his strong attachment to 
the land and to his culture. His acquiescence is only the 
measure of his obstinacy. And in the end it may be that the 
nation she is labouring to create may be the very enemy of 
all Japan’s hopes. 
Jap 2 T. R. Douctras. 


HISTORY AND ART. 
N EARLY seven hundred years ago, on the occasion of 


a memorable ceremony in the abbey church of West- 

minster, there met, though not for the first time, two 
famous men. Both of them were interested in art, both of 
them in history. The one, seated in state upon his throne, 
was crowned with the circlet known as “ the garland,” and 
robed in costly cloth from Bagdad. The other, a humble 
spectator, wore the black habit of a Benedictine monk, The 
one was King Henry III; the other Matthew Paris, artist 
and historian. Of Henry III’s love of the beautiful con- 
temporaries never tired of speaking. How truly they spoke 
we are learning increasingly with every year that passes, as a 
partnership develops between the student of art and the 
student of history, and revelations in the field of art advance 
side by side with revelations in the field of archives. Year by 
year such workers as Professor Tristram or Professor Borenius 
search out for us, and sometimes bring literally to light, fresh 
treasures of medieval art, many of them dating from King 
Henry’s days. Year by year, under the egis of the Public 
Record Office, appear those stout quartos which contain in 
full or summary shape the enrolments of Henry’s chancery. 
The artistic evidence, impressive though it is, comes down to 
us mutilated and diminished by the changes and chances of 
the passing centuries. It is to the record evidence that we 
have to turn if we are to recover the art of the age in its 
pristine range and splendour, and are to learn how intimate 
and direct was Henry’s personal influence upon it. 

Take, for example, two London residences where Henry 
often stayed, the Tower and the Palace of Westminster. As 
long ago as the sixteenth century fire destroyed the medieval 
church, dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula, which stood on 
Tower Green, and started in the medieval palace at West- 
minster damage to be completed by a more modern con- 
flagration. Yet from the chancery enrolments we can 
recover in the minutest detail the appearance of both as 
Henry saw them. We have his order to the keepers of works 
at the Tower to “ refresh with good colours ” the stalls and 
images in St. Peter’s; to paint or to make images of the 
Virgin, of St. Peter in the garb of an archbishop, of St. 
Christopher carrying Jesus ; to set forth on tablets the stories 
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of St. Nicholas and St. Katherine; and, most pleasing in- 
struction of all, to see that the cherubim set on either side of 
the great cross shall be of “cheerful and jocund counte- 
nance.” As to the palace at Westminster, the orders issued 
at different times are far too numerous and too detailed to be 
fully quoted here. But one may be chosen for mention, 
because it brings Henry in a very human way into relation 
with the long line of mortals who have known how to value, 
by contrast, man’s ingenuity in securing his own comfort 
against wind and weather. Like W. T. Arnold’s friend, who 
in bed at night on the east coast of Scotland, with the wind 
whining round the house, “ found himself laughing with glee 
at the very idea of a house with its cunning snugness,” so 
Henry and his queen, sitting beside the blazing logs on the 
hearth of the queen’s chamber at Westminster, may have 
hugged themselves with pleasure in warmth and safety as 
they looked at the picture painted upon the chimney by the 
king’s command. For this was to be a figure of Winter, and 
“‘ made the more like Winter by its sad countenance and the 
miserable contortions of its body.” 

The double approach to knowledge of the past, by direct 
observation combined with the study of historical record, 
would have won Henry III’s warmest approbation. Let us 
return to the meeting in Westminster Abbey, and call Matthew 
Paris himself to witness. 


Now as the king was sitting on his throne, he caught sight of him 
who is writing these words, and called him to him, and bade him 
remain on the step between the throne and the floor of the church. 
And he said to him, “‘ Have you watched all this, and impressed 

what you have seen firmly upon your mind?” And he answered, 
“‘ Tn truth I have, sire, for what has been done here on this glorious 
day is well worthy of remembrance.” .. . “ I beg you,” continued 
the king, “ nay, I command you, to write down in full detail all 
this, and to commit it imperishably to a book, so that it may not 
be destroyed hereafter by loss of memory.” 


If our knowledge of the past is to be enlarged to its utmost 
fulness we must aim at the correlation of artistic and historical 
discoveries. What can be done, more than is done already, to 
pool the experience of the art historians on the one hand and, 
on the other, of historians concerned with other aspects of 
man’s activity through the ages ? The former, as the Director 
of the Courtauld Institute recently reminded the Fellows of 
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the Royal Historical Society, must always find his main 
material in the works of art themselves, treating record and 
literary sources as merely auxiliary and subsidiary. The latter, 
on the other hand, who for his own purpose reverses that 
order of merit, may often find in his own material evidence 
of primary interest to the art historian, or may wish to draw 
from a work of art inferences of a general historical character. 

Wherever pooling of experience has taken place, it has been 
to the advantage of both sides ; and of recent years there have 
been several notable efforts in this direction. The Medieval 
Academy of America, for example, was described by Professor 
Coffman at the time of its foundation in 1925 as “‘ a co-ordinat- 
ing office, a national and international clearing-house for all 
matters medieval.”” Among elements needful for its success 
he included “the co-operation and the creative energy of 
students of art.” In the ensuing ten years, Speculum, the 
organ of the Academy, has mirrored varied interests with 
admirable catholicity. Moreover among the six major 
projects of research sponsored by the Academy, there has 
stood side by side with administrative, linguistic, ecclesiastical 
and other investigations, that comprehensive architectural 
study of the remains of the abbey church at Cluny which is 
still in progress, under the direction of Professor Conant. 
Those of us who have visited Cluny, who have seen the lovely, 
isolated fragment of the great transept towering above its 
ugly neighbours, a machine shop and a government haras, 
or who have wandered from church to church through the 
Brionnais, finding at every turn the influence and inspiration 
of the Cluny masons, will be among the first to rejoice that 
the work of Professor Conant and his helpers has been made 
possible. Already for students of both political and ecclesi- 
astical history Cluny stood out as a centre of unique impor- 
_tance. The architectural approach is emphasising that in a 
new way, and giving, as its promoters said, “ a vision of the 
ampler lost horizon.” 

On this side of the Atlantic, the British Society of Fran- 
ciscan studies has in hand a heroic enterprise which is an 
equally good example of the interweaving of historical and 
artistic interest. It is proposed to publish two volumes, 
illustrated as copiously as finances allow. One will contain 
plans and descriptions of every Franciscan house in England 
and Wales of which records or remains survive. The other 
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will give lists of every possible sort of artistic material relating 
to English Franciscan history. It will include Franciscan 
subjects in illuminated manuscripts and illuminated manu- 
scripts made or owned by English Franciscans ; representa- 
tions of St. Francis himself or of other Franciscan saints on 
screens, stained glass, walls, or panels; and also such mis- 
cellaneous material as tiles, effigies, altar frontals and possibly 
seals. The titles of these volumes strike a new note in the list 
of the Society’s publications; but it is a note entirely in 
harmony with our growing sense of the services which can be 
rendered by history to art and art to history. 

The interlacing of interests is perhaps commoner than we 
always remember. Its possibility was borne in upon the 
present writer by a recent experience, which may be quoted 
in illustration. Not long ago certain accounts of the Cham- 
berlain of Chester, covering a period of eight months in the 
year 1301, were transferred from private custody to deposit 
in the National Library of Wales. At once they attracted the 
attention of various persons, for various reasons. Those 
primarily interested in the local history of Cheshire rejoiced 
to have secured at last the missing link in a long series of 
accounts, which were otherwise complete all the way from 
1301 to 1360 and had been printed. The present writer, how- 
ever, was concerned less with Cheshire than with the young 
man to whom in this year were given the earldom of Chester 
and the conquered principality of Wales—Edward of Car- 
narvon, the future King Edward II. It was on April 21st, 
1301, so said an account in the Public Record Office, that 
young Edward “ passed over the bridge at Chester towards 
Wales,” on his way to revisit the land of his birth, unseen 
since babyhood. As the newly available document covered 
the months between February and September, it seemed 
possible that it might contain references of interest in con- 
nection with his doings or his orders during that visit. So a 
journey was made to Aberystwyth to inspect the manuscript. 
From the searcher’s immediate standpoint, this resulted in 
little addition to what was already known; but from the 
standpoint of an historian of art it proved astonishingly 
fruitful. Many of the entries, as might be expected, dealt with 
repairs and reconstructions in the three castles of Chester, 
Flint and Rhuddlan. The exact wording was now copied of 
an entry to which Mr. Stewart-Brown had called attention 
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when writing to The Times Literary Supplement concerning 
this manuscript. It ran as follows: ‘“ To William of North- 
ampton, painter, painting a figure of blessed Thomas the 
martyr with the four knights who slew the same martyr, in 
the smaller chapel of the castle of Chester near the great hall, 
by the ordinance and command of the lord Edward.” When 
this information was handed on to Professor Borenius, who 
in his long study of the subject had of course collected 
examples of such representations of the martyrdom from 
many countries and many centuries, it transpired that, so 
far, this was the only medieval record discovered of the 
execution of such a painting. 

It is not every day of course that new sources come to light 
after this fashion. But even among records already well 
known the general historian comes from time to time upon 
information of more direct interest to the historian of art than 
to himself. Take, for example, those two famous volumes 
known as the Black Book of the Exchequer, originally com- 
piled by the officers of that department for their own con- 
venience and now preserved in the Public Record Office. The 
contents of the first volume, which is predominantly medieval, 
are of the most miscellaneous kind. Among them are an ex- 
chequer calendar, a table for chronological reckoning, another 
for calculating salaries, specimens of the forms for official 
oaths, a copy of the famous twelfth-century Dialogue con- 
cerning the Exchequer, and other less solemn matters, such 
as rhymes and idle scribblings. Interposed, however, are 
several pages filled with medieval drawings. There are the 
emblems of the four Evangelists ; there is a Crucifixion and 
a picture of the Virgin and Child ; and there are pictures of 
various saints, among them St. Thomas Becket. This last 
belongs to the least interesting iconographically of such 
representations, for it shows the single figure of the saint, 
without emblems of martyrdom or accompanying murderers. 
He wears the pallium, raises his right hand in blessing, and 
rests the other upon his archiepiscopal staff surmounted by 
its cross. One more example, it seems, of a well-known type 
of Becket representation is to be found in a source more likely 
to be examined by the political or administrative historian 
than by the historian of art. 

The prospects of co-operation between historians of different 
kinds are brighter to-day than they have ever been before. 
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The existence in one and the same city of three such institu- 
tions as the Courtauld Institute of Art, the Warburg Institute, 
and the Institute of Historical Research, is in itself an asset. 
International and other conferences between historians are 
becoming regular features of historical activity. Bibliography, 
if unable entirely to keep pace with the tremendous and many- 
sided literary output, is at any rate fully alive to its obliga- 
tions and striving to guide searchers on their way. Personal 
and literary contacts between different historical interests are 
thus becoming easier and commoner. Recognition of mutual 
needs is the first step towards their satisfaction. 

Hitherto in such co-operation the general historian has 
perhaps played a little too much the réle of a sleeping partner. 
This was due neither to arrogance nor to laziness. He viewed 
with respect both the works of art themselves and those 
experts who made them intelligible to him. But he felt himself 
to be unfamiliar with the technique essential to a full under- 
standing of the artistic material, and may at times have had 
an uneasy sense that too close a consideration of the artistic 
evidence might dislocate the labels and the chronological 
divisions produced by the study of political history. He could 
not fail to notice, for example, that the political historian and 
the historian of art, applying different criteria to the same 
person or the same period, might reach very different con- 
clusions. Henry III’s agreed incapacity for statesmanship 
need be of little moment to an observer whose gaze was con- 
centrated upon him as “ the first king of highly educated 
taste since Alfred of Wessex.” A recent writer on George IV 
has found a new explanation for the King’s character and 
policy in the fact that he was blessed or cursed with the 
artistic temperament. No doubt the information given in the 
past by historians of art has often served as supplement or 
as corrective to the impressions conveyed by a study of 
political history alone. So far, however, the general historian 
has taken rather than given, and may have failed fully to 
realise what lies within his power to give. Perhaps the time is 
coming when he will take as his motto one of the precepts 
given to the Apostles ; “Gratis accepistis, gratis date.” 

Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


COMMERCE IN SECONDARY AND 
rUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


OMMERCIAL education has been one of the slowest 

things to develop in this country if one compares its 

progress with that made by technical education, yet it 
is a very live subject at the present time. Last year we had a 
very important report on the language side by the British 
Association for Commercial and Industrial Education, 
followed by a three-day conference on various sides of the 
question of the Association itself, and still more recently by 
another commercial conference at Hastings. There were 
also two international congresses, one in London on Scientific 
Management and another at Prague. The subject has also 
formed the staple of several prize-giving speeches. At 
Cheltenham the headmaster described the successful start 
of a section of the VI Form to study business conditions, 
economics, etc.; at Uppingham the headmaster spoke of 
similar developments ; Mill Hill has also instituted a kind of 
Business Sixth on more general lines; again at the Leys 
School Lord Trent pointed out the great gulf that had 
existed in the past between the public school and business 
and emphasised the fact that in business to-day the public 
school boy would find just as big an opportunity of serving 
the community as in other branches of the national services, 
but he warned his audience that it was no longer necessary 
to have been at a public school or university in order to rise 
to the top of the tree. The main thing was to be able to make 
oneself master of one’s job. If I may put the thing in a 
nutshell: it is the man behind the counter who counts. 

One of the chief reasons for the comparatively slow 
development of commercial education in this country com- 
pared with (say) France and Germany has been the lack of 
clearness of aim in the early advocates of this important 
element in national education. They spoke about it in a vague 
and general way without considering whether their remarks 
were applicable to pupils of 14, 16, 18 or 21, or concerned the 
day or evening student, while the business world was equally 
at sea in formulating what they exactly needed, or if they 
did they made perfectly impossible proposals. Yet as far 
back as 1897 Mr. Sidney Webb pointed out at a conference 
on the subject that the term commerce covered a whole 
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multitude of things—in fact a vast number of distinct 
callings from that of the typist and shorthand writer to that 
of the bank clerk, the insurance clerk, and the chartered 
accountant—ranging in fact from the elementary stage up to 
the university. Yet this need of differentiating the various 
types was far from being immediately grasped. At a congress 
at Antwerp two years later an English commercial programme 
was solemnly presented, so encyclopedic in character that 
it was calculated the student would have to put in eight to 
ten years to get through it. 

The establishment of commercial sides in the newly con- 
stituted central schools in 1912 helped to stratify one stage 
of the subject. On the other hand it undoubtedly retarded 
the study of commercial subjects in secondary schools. The 
much needed extension of this important element in educa- 
tion in the majority of secondary schools was sternly opposed 
by the academic purists in power who thought there was no 
room for such “ bread and butter subjects ” in these schools, 
although the greater number of their pupils ultimately went 
into the black-coated professions or, if girls, became typists 
and shorthand clerks. There were, of course, a few outstand- 
ing exceptions, like the City of London College, which pre- 
pared for the different grades of commerce, while some purely 
secondary schools like Holloway and Hackney Downs in 
London, and Bradford Grammar School in the provinces, 
had excellent commercial sides, and also a few girls’ schools 
like the Camden School for Girls. However, the force of facts 
finally proved too strong for these academic theorists and 
to-day commercial classes, whether for the weaker pupils 
who have given up working for the school certificate, or for 
those who have passed it, are now an accepted fact in many 
secondary schools. It is seen to be a necessary development 
of the principle that is everywhere gaining ground that some 
preparation is advisable for the future career which the pupil 
is likely to take up, with the corollary that the better the pupil 
the later should such specialisation be undertaken. 

In the public schools the movement has been naturally far 
slower, as the prejudice against any sort of work of this kind 
is naturally greater in the homes of classical learning, in 
spite of the existence of modern sides, and there have been 
reasons for it in the past. A large number of the sons of 
business men have gone to the public schools. They have 
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learnt there the extremely valuable lessons of responsibility 
and the power to manage their fellows, but in the great 
majority of cases they have not received any training for their 
future career. Being, however, what the French call “ fils a 
papa” they have in many instances gone straight into the 
family business and generally made good in the long run. 
But things are changing. The increased conversion of old- 
established firms into joint-stock enterprises in which, 
through their parents’ connection with the company, they 
can still get a berth, no longer ensures that security of tenure 
which they enjoyed when the family business was a freehold. 
And, as Lord Trent has pointed out, they come up against 
the ever-increasing competition of the secondary pupil, also 
trained to command and accept responsibility, and not only 
keen on succeeding, but also probably already partially 
equipped in the technique of the particular business con- 
cerned, whether it be a commercial knowledge of geography, 
languages, or economic history. The ordinary public school 
boy therefore often starts at a disadvantage. Involuntarily 
one asks why not an O.T.C. for commerce ? 

The appointment of Career Masters has no doubt brought 
this home to many schools and headmasters and the creation 
of commercial sections like that at Cheltenham and elsewhere 
are all moves in the right direction. Nevertheless, there is 
still a strong feeling that more is necessary, which found 
expression in the meeting of the Conference of Head Masters 
in December. A suggestion has actually been made for creat- 
ing a special business college in London mainly for public 
school boys, but not excluding pupils from other schools, 
who have passed the school certificate and desire to enter 
business in a year or maybe two years. From the purely 
technical side there is a certain amount to be said for it. 
It would, or should, possess a certain element of concreteness 
and reality which the public school cannot give, and its staff 
would naturally consist of experts; possibly a selection from 
the vast list of classes at the School of Economics might 
provide a second alternative, unless the classes were of too 
general a type. 

On the other hand, I still think that if the public schools 
rise to the occasion and create, when they have not already 
done so, post-certificate classes or sections, as efficient as 
(say) their Army classes, it would be better for the average 
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boy to stay on at the public school to the mutual profit of 
himself and the school. But the classes will have to be 
thoroughly efficient and run by thoroughly qualified teachers. 
Anything savouring of an educational siding into which the 
classical misfits or other frutts secs were automatically shunted 
would be fatal. In fact one would expect a certain number of 
the classical side whose ultimate aim was business to transfer 
to the section. This would not rule out the starting of a 
commercial finishing college. Some boys do really make a 
new start when faced with reality. But such a college should 
not be started till the whole thing had been thrashed out 
with those members of the business world who have a clear 
idea of what exactly they want and what can be reasonably 
expected from the entrant to this particular business. The 
great stores need one type of person, the banks and Stock 
Exchange another, the exporters to the colonies another, the 
exporters to foreign countries another, and so on. A certain 
number of pupils would probably already have_a definite type 
of job in view. Others would be classed according to their 
linguistic or other abilities, a minority might follow a more 
generalised course. But, where possible, each pupil should 
have his special time-table drawn up in view of the type of 
business he proposed to enter. Some classes (say in commer- 
cial geography) would naturally be common to pupils of more 
than one type. But, broadly speaking, the college would be 
an educational restaurant where the bulk of the students 
would not be allowed to feed a4 Ja carte but would each have a 
special menu drawn up for him. 

Such intense specialisation would neither be possible nor 
desirable in the commercial section of the public schools. 
But I doubt, from reading the abbreviated report of the dis- 
cussion at the Conference already alluded to on the work of 
public school boys intending to enter commerce, whether the 
bias that it is proposed to give to this post-certificate course is 
really sufficiently definite. For instance, commercial history 
and commercial geography, if not given by a specialist in 
commercial history and commercial geography, can be just as 
deadly dull and unfruitful as the so-called commercial French 
or German. I think there must be a definite inclusion of such 
subjects as economics, to instance the example of Cheltenham, 
and here I would quote in support Mr. John Benn, who went 
into business after a public school and university career. In 
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his excellent and amusing book Tradesman’s Entrance he 
stresses the vital importance of a study of economics. At 
the same time the emphasis laid by the Conference on the 
teaching of good English is excellent, and also on the need of 
discovering the boy’s real bent, linguistic or other. 

It might be well to give these business pupils, whether 
remaining in the public schools or attending the suggested 
college, a leaving examination to work for as an objective, 
as is indeed done in some secondary schools which prepare 
their commercial pupils for the Inter B.A., though personally 
I think a diploma given on an examination conducted by the 
college itself would be preferable as far as its own students 
are concerned. Possibly the new post-certificate in commerce 
established for Commercial Institutes might be suitable or 
adapted to it. There are, indeed, a large number of public 
school boys who are entering business who would be all the 
better to have some sort of definite examination to prepare 
for. It is true that the committee of the Conference on a post- 
school-certificate course declared against the establishment of 
an examination at the end of the course. Their opinion is 
naturally deserving of the greatest respect, but if I have 
understood their proposals aright, it would be difficult to 
arrange for one examination to test the teaching suggested ; 
whereas if a more definite syllabus were adopted, like that at 
Cheltenham, an examination would be quite possible. If 
such a one were instituted, I should prefer it to be conducted 
in conjunction with the staff of the school itself. This would 
prevent both cramping the syllabus and cramming the 
pupils. 

Even for those who have already entered business, the 
establishment of a commercial institute devoted to the after- 
career of such pupils might render very valuable service. 
And in this connection I have come across a very interesting 
project of a young friend of mine, a public school boy who 
has already been in business about five years and therefore 
knows where the shoe pinches. Having himself experienced 
great difficulties at the outset, he is just starting a Public 
Schools Business Society which, as it has secured the blessing 
of one of the directors of Selfridge’s, may be considered, in 
spite of its idealism, as being of some practical value. 

Briefly, it proposes to try and find places for boys whom 
their schools have been unable to place. Secondly, it will try 
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to put boys in touch with others following the same course, 
and thus minimise by comradeship the inevitable loneliness 
in which the boy who has just entered business often finds 
himself. And thirdly, it will attempt to organise meetings 
and discussions on broad commercial topics by men well 
known in business life.* 

Anything that will help boys to tide over the drudgery of 
the early years in business is of great psychological importance. 
Nothing is more convincing than to be assured by those 
who have been through the mill of the necessity and value of 
acquiring the mere routine of business. Nothing is more 
helpful to the young worker than to realise, even if he seems 
a mere cog in the machine, the value of his work to the 
machine as a whole, and this again is what those who are in 
authority can bear witness to. The real curse of much 
modern work is not so much that it is monotonous as that it is 
meaningless. If one feels (crede experio) that, however humble 
the “ chores” one is appointed to perform, they produce 
some useful result, one comes near that happiness (I would 
rather say that satisfaction) which Aristotle asserted to be 
the result of the profitable expenditure of our natural energy 
and of which George Herbert has shown the deep spiritual 
significance. 

CLouDESLEY BRERETON. 


* Those who wish to hear more of the Society, whether parents or boys, should 
write to the Hon. Organising Secretary, Kenneth Hare-Scott, 12 Cranley Gardens, 
London, S.W.7. 
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ARABS AND JEWS IN PALESTINE. 


HE surface of life in Palestine reveals nothing of the 

Jewish-Arab conflict. Arabs go unconcernedly about 

their business among the Jews in the Jewish towns, and 
Jews move undisturbed among the Arabs in the Arab towns. 
Respectful of each other they sit side by side in the cafés, 
the cinemas, the railway carriages. Fellaheen pay friendly 
visits to Jewish villages. Arab and Jew work peacefully 
together in the plantations and factories. Jewish trade 
unions direct and finance strikes by Arab workers, and Arab 
workers take part in the May demonstrations of Jewish 
socialists. On a higher social level Arab capital joins with 
Jewish, and both with British, all sections of the population 
striving to bring in the harvest of prosperity undisturbed by 
national conflicts. But beneath this surface smoulder the 
glowing embers of discord. Will these embers not burst into 
flame if the seven prosperous years are followed by long 
years of economic crisis? Or if some event in world politics 
weakens the force of Great Britain’s policy in Palestine, or 
compels some deflection in that policy? It is this anxiety 
that darkens the radiant sky of Palestine’s prosperity. 

No reasonable Arab would dispute that the country’s 
astonishing prosperity has been produced by the influx of 
Jewish labour and Jewish capital. The facts speak for them- 
selves. Syria and Egypt, neighbouring countries, are suffering 
severely from the general economic crisis, severely from the 
agricultural crisis. Since the fall in the price of grain in 1929, 
Palestine too has passed through an agrarian crisis ; it is by 
no means completely overcome yet. But the effects have been 
substantially alleviated by the country’s general prosperity. 
During this period the price of land rose by several hundred 
per cent.; the price of butter, eggs, vegetables, sold by Arab 
agriculturists in the markets of the rapidly growing Jewish 
towns, rose too; so also did the wages of Arab workers on 
the plantations and the new works under construction. To- 
day their wages are five times as high as wages in Egypt and 
twice as high as in Syria. The emigration of Palestine Arabs 
has practically ceased, while on the other hand Arabs in no 
inconsiderable numbers are flocking into Palestine from 
Syria, Transjordan and even Egypt. 

The country prospers. Thanks to a flourishing economy the 
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Government of Palestine was able in 1931 to reduce the tithe 
by a half, to free the fellaheen in large districts from the ground 
tax, to lighten further the burden of taxation on the land 
by the amalgamation of two taxes, to build up a reserve 
fund of {6,000,000 in a full budget year and, at the same time, 
to cover the country with a network of good roads, and build 
the Haifa harbour, which is the second biggest in the Medi- 
terranean and five times the size of that at Beyrut. Those 
are assets of the whole country. In the predominantly Arab 
harbour of Jaffa sea-borne trade has increased from 130,000 
tons in 1930 to half a million tons in 1934. In the latter year 
the Government provided {54,000 for the enlargement of 
this harbour. These productive public works are made possible 
by the rich revenue from taxation. 

Palestine is, or rather was, a malarial country. Malaria 
laid siege to Jew and Arab alike. With an outlay of £325,000 
the Jews have drained and freed from the plague of fever 
some 96,000 acres of swamp land, and they are in process of 
draining a further 13,000 acres in the Hule Plain. A sum of 
£280,000 has been collected for it. A third of the land thus 
reclaimed is made available to the Arabs. Those are gains 
for both Arabs and Jews. The contribution of the Govern- 
ment to land reclamation is substantially smaller. It provided 
£50,000 for this purpose in Arab regions, and at the present 
time a large area in Birket Ramadan is being drained by 
public funds. The Government devotes only 6:2 per cent. 
of its expenditure to education. But of this more than seven 
times as much goes to the Arab schools as to the Jewish 
schools, although the contribution of the Jews to the country’s 
taxation revenue is more than 60 per cent. The value of 
Jewish immigration to the Arabs is thus self-evident. 

How could it be otherwise ? Since the Balfour Declaration 
the Jews have brought more than {50,000,000 into the 
country. In the past year alone they brought {10,000,000. 
And this to a country with, at the present day, not more than 
1,200,000 inhabitants. This stream of gold has divided up 
into thousands of rivulets and has fertilised the economy of 
the whole country. Certainly it was in the first instance to 
the benefit of the Jews, but it also profited the Arabs. Above 
all the effendi, the Arab landlords, profit from the fantastically 
rapid rise in the price of flat land. The capital which they 
acquire from the sale of land enables them to change over 
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from unprofitable corn growing to highly profitable orange 
growing. They profit from the increased value of land in the 
town-settlement regions. As capitalists they profit from the 
development of trade and industry. Despite this it is precisely 
the effendi who make the loudest outcry against the Jewish 
immigration. They are the main supporters of the Arab 
nationalist movement. 

The Arab nationalists say : Certainly the Jewish immigra- 
tion has been of service to the welfare of the whole country. 
But it is changing Palestine from an Arab land into a Jewish 
one. Twenty years ago the Jews did not amount to Io per 
cent. of the population of Palestine. Ten years ago they were 
about 15 per cent. Now they are in the neighbourhood of 
30 per cent., and in another decade, if the immigration goes 
on uninterrupted, they will amount to half the total popula- 
tion. Further, they obtain possession of the best land; they 
drive the fellaheen from the soil; they have grasped the 
natural wealth of the country for themselves—the mineral 
riches of the Dead Sea, the water-power of the Jordan; the 
influx of Jewish capital has brought with it a process of 
social differentiation which is dissolving the ancient social 
constitution of the country. The Jews are Europeanising the 
country. But we, the Arabs say, want Palestine to remain 
oriental. Arabia has wakened. In every Arab country a 
spirit of independence is abroad—in Egypt, in Syria, in Iraq. 
Is Palestine always to remain a British colony? Jewish 
immigration and Jewish prosperity have intensified the 
authority of British imperialism in Palestine. But we do not 
desire any foreign domination. Rather Arab poverty than 
Jewish prosperity. Better the plague of malaria than a 
plague of Jews! 

The Jews reply: Palestine and Transjordan have still 
room for hundreds of thousands of people. Hundreds of 
thousands of Jews throughout the world have no home. Why 
should a home be denied to the Jews, when they open it up 
with their own strength? The country was dead. Jewish 
labour and Jewish capital have brought it new life. Not one 
Arab has become poorer through the Jewish immigration. 
All have gained by it. The land on which the Jews have 
settled is now perhaps the best. But it was for the most part 
swamp or untouched steppe, a pasturage for cattle, sparsely 
inhabited before they worked on it. Only through Jewish 
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labour did the 150,000 acres of Emek, Sharon, Haifa—the 
many thousand acres of the coastal plain—become “ the 
best land in the country.” Desert and swamp have been 
transformed into flourishing gardens by us. 

Whom have the Jews driven from the land? In whose 
hands was the land before the Jews bought it? In the hands 
of the effendi or the fellaheen? Of the land 88-5 per cent. 
has been obtained from the big landlords and only 9-5 per 
cent from the fellaheen. Since these figures were established, 
that is since 1931, one of the biggest purchases of land by 
the Jews was made: that of the 13,000 acres of the Hule 
Plain. It belonged to two Syrian effendi. Wild boar and wild 
buffalo trampled the marshes. In a short while they will be 
drained by Jewish workers with Jewish capital. A third of 
the reclaimed land will be put at the disposal of the Arab 
fellaheen. In a district where to-day hardly 11,000 Arab 
shepherds wrest a pitiful existence, 12,000 fellaheen and 
15,000 Jews will live in comfort. It is not the Jews who 
drive the Arabs from the soil. 

On the cultivated land of the effendi live their tenants. 
There are no laws to protect them. The tenant’s lease runs, 
as a rule, for a year. If it is not renewed by the landlord, the 
tenants must move. There is no law giving them a claim to 
compensation. The Jews, however, without being legally 
compelled, have compensated the tenant farmers. They pay 
them for each feddan (3-7 acres) of cultivated land from 
£20513 to {46-154, according to the productive value of the 
land, or else they take them over on land which has been 
reclaimed. But the number of landless fellaheen runs into 
tens of thousands. Sir John Hope Simpson estimates them 
at 29°4 per cent. of the fellaheen class. Who has driven 
them from the soil? In the Johnson-Crosbie report the 
social structure of 104 Arab villages is described. In it 6,940 
is the number given of landless farm labourers in those 
villages. But in the same villages 78,255 dunam (19,330 
acres) of land lay fallow, and 245,275 dunam (60,580 acres) 
were owned by absentee landlords. Palestine does in fact 
possess huge reserves of land. About 5,500,000 dunam 
(1,360,000 acres) of cultivable land still lie fallow, and of them 
3,000,000 (740,000 acres) are in Arab hands. In addition 
there is the immense reserve of land in Transjordan, a country 
of more than 15,400 square miles, one and a half times as big 
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as Palestine, about a third bigger than Belgium, but in- 
habited by only 300,000 people. The cultivable but at present 
fallow land of Transjordan is estimated at 10,000,000 dunam 
(2,470,000 acres). There is thus ample space in this country 
for Arabs and Jews. There is no need for any Arab to leave 
the soil. Who then has proletarianised the Arabs? 

Two or three decades ago Palestine was a country cut off 
from the world-wide capitalist stream ; it was a half-Bedouin 
half-feudal country. For centuries methods of working, 
social life, religious thought had remained unchanged. The 
Arab village remained economically a “closed household 
economy.” There was no interchange of goods to speak of, 
no trade for cash. Modern capitalism which came with the 
Jewish immigration burst the medieval encrustation. The 
country was drawn into the money market, into the circle of 
world trade. So long as the village had no need of ready cash, 
so long did it produce nothing for sale, remaining untouched 
by the agricultural development of the rest of the world. 
Now, however, the powerful technical revolution in the world 
wheat centres determined its destiny. The yield and price of 
Canadian and New Zealand wheat were decisive as regards 
changes of ownership in the Palestine village. Canadian 
wheat fields have a yield of from 12 to 13 metric quintals 
per hectare (65-70 cwt. per acre); the Arab wheat fields in 
Palestine yield only 5-9 quintals per hectare (32 cwt. per 
acre). Canadian agriculture employs the tractor and the 
combine; by this means work is accomplished in three- 
quarters of an hour which would take the Arab thirty-five 
hours. How could the Palestine fellaheen compete with 
Canadian wheat? For Palestine wheat the wholesale price in 
1928 was {13°9 per ton; in 1930 only {7-6. The price of 
wheat sank by nearly half. Within two years the fellaheen’s 
cash income was halved. 

The Arab peasant got into debt. The average indebtedness 
of each family was estimated at {27—that is, far more than 
double the average year’s income of a fellaheen. There is no 
cheap credit for Arab agriculture. The normal interest in the 
villages is 30 and often 50 per cent. for three months. The 
fellaheen who falls into the hands of the village money- 
lender is lost. The debt grows from year to year, swallows 
up a man’s whole possessions. The land goes out of the hands 
of the fellaheen into those of the effendi. The landless 
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fellaheen becomes a tenant. Thirty-two per cent. of cultivable 
land is tenant farmed. The usual rent in Palestine is 30 per 
cent. of the gross produce, 50 per cent. of the nett. The 
tenancy is short, seldom more than a year. The income is con- 
sequently extremely small, far below a living minimum. The 
Simpson report estimates a year’s income of an independent 
fellaheen family with 25 acres at {11°8, and that of a tenant 
farmer at {3-6—and this is for a whole family! The low 
yield, low prices, the high rate of interest, high rents and short 
tenancies forbid any improvements, any investment in means 
of production. The situation of the Arab grain farmer is 
extremely serious—as it is throughout the Near East. The 
introduction of capitalist economy into the Near East has 
everywhere destroyed the peasant middle-class, has converted 
its land into latifundia. More than half the agricultural 
population of Egypt—so-4 per cent.—are landless workers 
and farm labourers. Half the Egyptian peasants own less 
than half a feddan (1-8 acres). It is a dwarf economy. Every- 
where in the Near East latifundia ownership leads to the 
laying fallow of huge areas. The cultivable land of Syria 
amounts to 7,554,000 acres, but approximately only a third, 
2,940,000 acres, is cultivated. Two-thirds lie fallow. Every- 
where in the Near East the penetration of capitalism has 
revolutionised ownership relations—in Egypt it is British 
capital, in Syria, French, in Palestine, Jewish. 

The destruction of the foundation of oriental society 
spreads throughout the whole body. The inflowing Jewish 
capital has been invested in a large way; it has to a con- 
siderable extent warded off the effects of the agrarian crisis 
caused by the expropriation of the fellaheen by the agricul- 
tural revolution. Big cities have been erected on the steppe 
land ; harbours, roads, aqueducts, factories have been built ; 
the labour market thirstily absorbs the proletarianised 
fellaheen. The demand for workmen is greater than the 
supply. Wages rise. The wage index figure rose, as the official 
Commercial Bulletin (Nov., 1929) shows, from Ioo in 1913 to 
390 in 1928. The Government Wage Commission in May 
1928 ascertained the average wage as follows: Unskilled 
Arab land workers, 12 to 15 piastres (2s. §d. to 3s.) per day ; 
unskilled Arab town workers, 14 to 17 piastres (2s. 10d. to 
3s. 5d.) per day. Since then the wages of Arab farm workers 
have risen only slightly, whereas those of the town workers 
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have increased by about 50 per cent. In neighbouring Syria 
the effendi pay their land workers only 6 to 7 piastres, in 
Egypt only 3 piastres per day. It is the effendi of Palestine 
who are annoyed by Jewish prosperity. 

A daily wage of 12 piastres in the plantations is more than 
{41 a year. But the yearly income of an independent fellaheen 
with 25 acres amounts to only {12. In the town, the daily 
wage is 20 piastres, that is (62 a year. But the tenant farmer 
with 25 acres is left with only (3-6. It is more profitable for 
the peasant or the tenant farmer to let the land lie fallow, or 
to have merely the most necessary things done by the women, 
and to work in the town, or alternatively, out of the difference 
between town wages and land wages, between wages in the 
Jewish plantations and the substantially smaller rewards of 
Arab economy, to pay hired labourers to work the land and 
seek the higher-paid work himself. 

The Arab landlord faces the far superior competition of the 
world wheat centres; he faces far higher wages than in 
neighbouring Syria and Egypt, a flight from the land of his 
tenants and labourers, and above all a complete revolution in 
the conditions of work. The working day in the East begins 
with dawn and ends at night-fall. Thus it was in Palestine 
until the immigration of the Jews. The excellently organised 
Jewish workers brought the eight-hour day into the country. 
It has spread not only in the Jewish economic sphere. At 
the beginning of last year the High Commissioner introduced 
the 48-hour week in technical Government concerns and 
on the railways. Piece by piece the oriental organisation of 
society is breaking up ; Europe is pressing in; Europe—but 
in Palestine that means the Jews. 

The effendi is revered in the village as a sheik. Like an 
early medieval feudal lord, he rules over peasants, tenants, 
labourers. He grants loans, distributes the tenant land, 
employs the labourers—the whole village owes him tribute. 
He is its political master. But his position of authority is 
being undermined by the Europeanisation of Palestine. The 
extension of communications, splendid roads, good omnibus 
services have brought the village quite near the town. The 
fellaheen come to the town, work there, learn European 
conditions of work, get to know the power of organisation, 
organise themselves, strike, win for themselves better labour 
conditions, become self-conscious—the word of the effendi 
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in the village is no longer absolute law. Arab education is 
certainly still very backward. The official investigation of 
1931 showed that among 770,000 Mohammedan and Christian 
Arabs were 667,000 who could neither read nor write. But 
education is being improved from year to year. The fellaheen 
is gradually learning to read, write—and think. Thus from 
the cultural front also, Europe is penetrating the oriental 
despotism of the effendi. 

Europeanisation has however also developed Arab capi- 
talism. The effendi have in part changed over from un- 
profitable corn farming to profitable orange growing; they 
are engaged in industry, they take part on a large scale in 
wholesale trade, as also in real estate; they direct banks. 
There is already in existence a class, still small, of modern 
Arab capitalists. Considerably bigger is the class of the Arab 
petty bourgeoisie. In Palestine there are more than 80,000 
Arab Christians. They belong predominantly to this middle- 
class. They are business people, manual workers, commercial 
employees, clerks, officials in the Government offices, in the 
railway and post offices, teachers, doctors, lawyers, journalists. 
They participate most in the prosperity caused by the immi- 
grations of the Jews, and in the developing Europeanisation 
of the country. At the same time they feel more sharply the 
opposition to the Jewish world: to the superiority of Jewish 
capital, to the competition of Jewish industry, Jewish trade, 
Jewish organisation, Jewish technique. This superiority is 
the superiority of Europe over the East. They hate Europe 
because they are driven back in the struggle with the superior 
powers of Europe; they hate the Jews because it is precisely 
in them that they encounter Europe. 

Throughout the East Europe is penetrating by means of its 
capital, The Europeans who accompany and direct the 
capital constitute everywhere only a very thin upper layer. 
They let the land be opened up by the natives, they exploit 
the wealth of the land by the labour of the natives. Different 
is the history of the colonisation of Palestine. Thither came 
first the Jewish workers, then Jewish capital and with it the 
Jewish workers’ right. The Jews in Palestine are not an upper 
stratum exploiting the labour of the natives; on the con- 
trary they refuse to allow the Arabs to colonise the land ; 
they colonise it themselves. Their destiny in history has 
driven the Jews from the soil, has closed manual work to 
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them, has crowded them to the peak of the social pyramid in 
trade, finance, and the intellectual callings. The peasant 
foundation is lacking, and what in all nations is an industrial 
proletariat is in Jewry often only a pauper proletariat. The 
body of the Jewish nation was maimed by history. The 
renaissance of Jewry is the astonishing attempt to erect 
again by the national will what history has destroyed, to 
become a whole people, with all its natural parts, a people, 
that is, which tills with its own hands its own fields, builds 
its own dwellings, creates its own goods. 

Arab labour is incomparably cheaper than Jewish. Capital, 
whether it be in Jewish or English hands, seeks the highest 
possible return, and therefore prefers Arab to Jewish labour. 
Opposed to this is the passionate struggle of Jewish workers 
and the Jewish intelligentsia. For if Jewish labour were not 
protected, would not employment be closed to the Jewish 
workers ? Would not the Jews be once more crowded into 
the peak of the pyramid, become once more a ruling people 
living from the labour of another nation? And would not 
the reconstruction of the Jewish nation then be in vain? 
Further, Palestine will become a home of the Jews if the 
Jews immigrate in such large numbers that their settlement 
there becomes an irrevocable historical fact. But if the lower 
steps of the economic pyramid are occupied by Arabs, then 
at once limits are set to Jewish immigration. Finally, the 
Arabs will settle down with the Jews in Palestine, will seek 
for a modus vivendi on the basis of the equal rights of both 
nations, if the Jews have an overpoweringly strong position 
in the total population. In 1929 when the Jews were only 
17 per cent. of the population, the Arab nationalists still 
thought they could drive them from the country by force, 
simply push them into the sea! To-day the Jews are 30 per 
cent. of the population: the inclination towards a forceful 
solution of the Jewish-Arab question has disappeared. But 
once the Jews constitute half the population, then the Arabs 
will come to an understanding. Thus the Jewish nationalists 
argue, and jealously defend the opposition of Jewish labour 
in the Jewish economic sphere to Arab labour. Jewish 
workers against Arab workers: the national conflict cuts 
right to the bottom of the social system, touches the Arab 
nationalist movement even in the Arab proletariat. 

Jutrus BraunTuat, 


THE TEACHING FILM. 


T is three years since The Film in National Life was pub- 

lished as a Report by the Commission on Educational and 

Cultural Films. These three years have witnessed a slow but 
steady advancealong thelines sketched out by the Commission. 
They have seen the formation of the British Film Institute, 
and of a growing number of branches throughout the King- 
dom. Great Britain had lagged badly behind other countries 
in the use and development of the cinema as a cultural 
medium. Now the gap is closing. The enormous potentialities 
of the cinema film are being realised over a widening field. 
It was for a time a fair charge against the education authori- 
ties that they were slow to appreciate the value of the 
medium, that they were often obstinately unhelpful in their 
attitude towards the pioneers, too often ready to condemn 
without investigation; but that time has passed. The 
authorities have taken to heart words uttered by the King, 
then Prince of Wales, some years ago, when he said: “ It is 
well worth the British nation’s while to take the film industry 
seriously, and to develop it to its-utmost as a national 
industry.” More schools and colleges are using the cinema 
this session than ever before. 

We are now producing the best educational films in the 
world. The claim may seem a bold one, but I think it will 
pass without serious challenge. Much credit must go to the 
British Film Institute, whose efforts have been steadfastly 
directed to bridging the gap which existed between the pro- 
ducers and users; and the film-producing companies have 
risen to the occasion. At least two big British companies 
now have well-equipped, ably-staffed educational sections 
which are fast turning out more of the kind of films that 
teachers want. True, there is still much work to do. I should 
be giving the lay reader a wrong impression if I suggested, as 
these remarks might seem to do, that the way is clear, that 
all that is needed now is a speeding-up of production: both 
the technique and subject-matter of educational films 
generally are open to vast improvement before the system 
of teaching by cinema can be universally adopted. The im- 
portant thing is that the education authorities have become 
film-conscious, that the film producers no longer look with 
indifference upon the educational and cultural market, and 
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that a national body exists capable, as it has shown itself to 
be, of bringing the two together for the common good. 

Already we have received ample evidence that the film as 
an aid to education and instruction is welcomed by the pupils, 
and that it greatly increases their grasp of a lesson. Experi- 
ence has proved that the film more quickly arouses interest, 
promotes keener discussion and leaves a deeper impression 
on the young mind that any non-visual method of teaching. 
Beyond that, it enlarges the whole mental background of the 
pupil. Yet in some quarters there is still misunderstanding 
as to the avowed function of the teaching film. It cannot 
be stated too strongly that there is no design on the part 
either of the producers or the promoters of the use of educa- 
tional films to supplant the teacher. The main use of the film 
is, and must always be, to supplement the teacher’s work. It 
should be regarded as an “agency of illumination.” Its 
limitations have often been defined. The film is an aid to 
education, and nothing more. Its uses in that direction are 
many and various, and as time goes on and its possibilities 
are more fully explored it will become an aid which no school 
or college will do without. 

In effect, teaching by film is little more than an extension 
of the blackboard method. The film lesson may be and should 
be accompanied and followed by verbal explanations by the 
teacher. The commentary of the teacher, indeed, is often 
very much better than a sound-track commentary, and it is 
agreed by all who have practised and studied the use of teach- 
ing by film that in a lesson of from forty to forty-five minutes, 
the film should not run for more than ten or twelve, or, at 
the very most, fifteen minutes. Again, it is agreed that genu- 
ine teaching films, as distinct from general knowledge films, 
should not be shown to more than one class of pupil at a 
time, and that, as a rule (which may sometimes be broken 
by the expert teacher), not more than one film should be 
shown during a lesson. The new educational films can be 
stopped at any point to facilitate explanations by the 
teacher, and it has often been found that a repetition of the 
showing of certain parts of the film is effective in driving 
home points of special interest or importance. | 

By teaching films one means films capable of illustrating 
what is being taught—as distinct from ordinary general 
knowledge films such as one often sees in the ordinary picture 
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house. Into this class come many kinds of geographical film. 
“I only wish I had been taught geography with the help of 
the moving picture,” declared Mr. H. Ramsbotham, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, after a 
demonstration. Many of us echo his regret! Let me give a 
few examples of the sort of film that is now being used. 

Two good recent British productions are The Fruitlands of 
Kent and So This is Lancashire, both sound films. The first 
illustrates its subject with beautiful photography supported 
by maps. It runs for eleven minutes and is a very useful little 
film for senior pupils. The second tells the story of the 
development of Lancashire’s industries. It covers the ground 
well, and makes an excellent study for pupils of fourteen or 
over. For American geography the film, Central America, is 
a good example of a silent teaching film. It shows many of 
the economic activities of the continent, including the pro- 
duction of cocoa and coffee. It runs for fifteen minutes and is 
specially designed for pupils of thirteen and upwards. The 
Star of the South offers a fine description of South African 
activities, and, unlike a number of other sound films, it has an 
admirable commentary. As a background film for seniors it 
is a first-rate production, but as a film generally suitable for 
use in the schools it is open to criticism on the ground that 
forty minutes is far too long. 

History, obviously, provides a no less suitable subject for 
the teaching film. Progress has been slow, but now that the 
producers enjoy expert advice as to what teachers require we 
may expect a steady advance in the near future. It has been 
found that films best serve their purpose when they portray 
descriptive episodes rather than complete stories. Primarily— 
as in other subjects—they should be no more than aids to the 
ordinary lesson. For this reason, such fine British productions 
as Domesday Book and Europe To-day are open to criticism. 
Both attempt to cover too much ground, the first surveying 
life in Norman England, the other, which enjoys a com- 
mentary by Mr. Vernon Bartlett, ranging over the dozen or 
so years of trouble and political unrest following the Peace 
Treaties. As general instructional films they gain full marks. 
As films of the kind history teachers want to illustrate their 
lessons, they leave much to be desired. 

Nature films have fewer difficulties to overcome. Here the 
moving photographic art has had full scope, and the results 
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are seen in a host of excellent films. The growth of flowers 
and plants and the habits of animals, birds and insects offer 
subjects of which the best use is being made. An American 
film, Beavers, depicting the life and habits of the creatures on 
land and in the water, is a good example of what can be done 
in this sphere. This is a very informative classroom film, 
particularly suitable for children up to thirteen years of age, 
and as it lasts no more than fifteen minutes it is not too long 
for the teacher’s purpose. Microscopic Animal Life, also an 
American production, is an example of a good supple- 
mentary film suitable for older pupils. How Plants Feed is a 
good specimen of the British film art. It is an almost ideal 
length, running for only ten minutes. It shows the plant as a 
living thing, and must be of great educational value to pupils 
who are lucky enough to see it. 

As an aid to the teaching of literature the film is in its 
infancy, but several good Shakespearean productions are 
available to teachers. Stratford-on-Avon is a silent film with 
many fine views of places with Shakespearean associations 
which affords a good historical introduction to the study of 
the poet by children of from ten to fourteen years of age. 

The teaching of science is likely to be revolutionised by the 
cinema. Biology and zoology are subjects in which films can 
be most helpful. The Private Life of the Gannets can be safely 
acclaimed as an early classic. This is a brilliant study of 
bird life, with a first-rate commentary by Professor Julian 
Huxley. The film runs for only fifteen minutes, and has some 
interesting slow-motion sequences which give a very good idea 
of the potentialities of the film as an instructional medium. 
At Home with Wild Animals is a fine South African pro- 
duction, spoiled for the teacher’s purpose only by excessive 
length. The Behaviour of Light is a bold and, on the whole, a 
successful American essay in teaching a physics lesson, useful 
primarily as a background classroom film. 

Medical films, also in their infancy, promise to develop 
quickly. Already they have been used effectively to demon- 
strate surgical operations, the correct diagnosis of disease and 
troubles of the nervous system. They can be shown “ close- 
up ” to many students at the same time. The more delicate 
manipulations of an operation can be shown in slow-motion, 
and the film can be stopped at any stage for special study. 
The recent story of a film which was rushed by air to a British 
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colony to enable a surgeon to perform an intricate operation 
and save the life of his patient gave the lay public some idea 
of the part medical films are likely to play in the future. 
Social hygiene, too, can be more effectively taught with film 
aid, and many industrial, engineering and other processes can 
be clearly demonstrated. 

In no sphere, perhaps, can the film serve a better purpose 
than in the fostering of friendly international relations—a 
duty most of our schools have sadly neglected in the past, 
doubtless due in great measure to the inability of teachers to 
make the subject a live one. The film comes to their timely 
assistance. The World War and After, a League of Nations 
production, gives us a good idea of the possibilities. Quite 
frankly peace propaganda, this film demonstrates the econ- 
omic interdependence of the nations. Such films should be 
widely shown, and most of us could well go back to school for 
a time to learn something we were not taught when we were 
young. The new generation is more fortunate. One hopes 
that there will be no new conflagration to destroy the seeds 
of peace before they have had time to bear fruit. 

It is one of the difficulties of film education at this stage 
that few teachers have themselves enjoyed tuition by the aid 
of the film. A special technique has to be acquired, and, as I 
have noticed, educational opinion was slow to apprehend the 
great potentialities of the new medium. Other difficulties 
were the lack of standardisation of films and film apparatus, 
and the expense of buying and hiring. Happily these ob- 
stacles are now being overcome, and the future of the teaching 
film is assured. 

Ranatp M. Finpray. 


MEDITERRANEAN GARDENS. 


OONDAY in early May on the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Beneath a ledge of grey limestone a ribbon of mauve 

shadow stretches across the narrow beach to a 
sapphiresea. A stiff breeze from the Hellespont tips the Aegean 
waves with curling crests, sucks up the moisture from the 
lucid air, and sends the limestone dust swirling down the 
white road. The sun burns face and hands as if its rays came 
through a lens, while the alkaline dust makes the eyes and 
skin smart. I creep for refuge into the purple shade beneath 
the ledge, blessing this ‘‘ Shadow of a great rock in a thirsty 
land,’’ to eat my Homeric lunch of bread and wine, goat’s 
cheese and figs. 

Climate goes far towards explaining those lovely pleasure 
gardens widely distributed in the ancient Mediterranean lands 
and still persisting in many places with their traditional 
features of confining wall or hedge, their seclusion and shade, 
their flower-beds and ornamental fruit trees, their fountains 
and central pool, their sunken paths, marble seats, and 
colonnades, statuary and shrubbery, and the vine-grown 
pergola for the outdoor repast. When the thirsty winds swept 
down from the north, or the sirocco from Africa, only the 
garden kept moist and green and fresh. Eyes tired by a 
relentless sun and its reflection from the limestone roads 
rested gratefully upon the dark foliage of laurel or oleander. 

But other factors, social and economic, contributed to the 
development of these ancient gardens: early concentration 
of population in cities, expansion of trade and the accumula- 
tion of wealth, growth of a cultured leisured class, with its 
concern for the amenities and luxuries of life. A more potent 
factor still was the rapid advance of agriculture till it attained 
the esthetic stage, crowning evidence of its intensive charac- 
ter. Ornamental gardening became a feature of ancient 
Mediterranean civilisation. It began at the eastern end of 
the basin at an early period, and advanced westward in the 
wake of trade and colonisation. It grew out of the widespread 
fruit, flower, and herb culture, which in greater or less degree 
depended upon summer irrigation. The pleasure gardens 
originated in walled orchards and vineyards, in plantations of 
flowering pomegranates, quinces, plums, and apricots, in 
groves of stately date palms, all with their irrigation pools. 
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The spaces between the rows of trees, for the more economic 
use of the soil, were often planted with flowers at once use- 
ful and beautiful, like the saffron-yielding crocus, or the 
edible poppy, or “the henna flowers in the vineyards of 
Engedi,” or the violets, irises, and roses of Beeotia, Cyrenaica, 
and other lands, for the manufacture of perfumes and 
unguents. 

In point of size the ancient gardens varied from the ample 
palace grounds and parks of kings to the private garden, 
whose size depended on its location and on the means of the 
owner. In the size of gardens one seems to detect everywhere 
a certain restraint, probably due to the high cost of land and 
of irrigation. Water theft from the public aqueducts was a 
common offence among Athenians and even the wealthy 
landed gentry of the Roman suburbs. The typical private 
garden was small, even diminutive. It lay near the house and 
formed an outdoor extension of it; here much of the family 
life was led. Resting on a marble bench, or walking beneath 
a colonnade, one could command a view of the whole. Its 
small size encouraged complete cultivation and ample use of 
water, and did not necessarily lessen its beauty. A little 
garden dedicated to Eros is made to speak for itself in an 
anonymous Greek poem: “I am not great among gardens, 
but I am full of charm.” This small scale was yet further 
reduced in the exquisite miniature gardens planted in the 
peristyles of Greek and Roman houses before the Christian 
era. The peristyle garden still survives in the Spanish patio 
with its arcades, central fountain, myrtles, pomegranates, 
jasmines, and palms growing in earthen jars. In the eastern 
Mediterranean it survives also in the spacious court of the 
typical Damascene residence, whose tessellated floor is broken 
in the centre by water basin and fountain, surrounded by flower- 
ing plants. The summer drought dictated the introduction 
of water as an unfailing feature of the garden. It was 
handled as an artistic motif in countless ways. It was con- 
ducted about in stone, cement, or tiled runlets ; it emerged 
from some decorative opening in a terrace wall or issued in 
jets from a statue ; it was collected in fishpond or lotus pool. 
Moreover the modern oriental garden always seems dominated 
by the irrigation scheme on which its life depends. In the 
exquisite Indian gardens seen about Jaipur and Amritsar the 
water conduits dictate the basic lines of flower beds, tree 
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plots, and pools, just as they do in the garden plans depicted 
on Egyptian tombs. 

So much for the general conclusions. A survey of the 
ancient Mediterranean gardens according to countries will 
demonstrate the truth of these conclusions and show the 
types that developed in various regions, owing to local 
differences of geographic, economic, and social conditions. 
Paradise, that garden which “ the Lord God planted eastward 
in Eden,” was modelled upon the gardens found in all irri- 
gated lands from Persia to Palestine; and it became a 
prototype of the flowery retreats of Mediterranean civilisation 
from Damascus, Jerusalem, and Antioch in the East to Spain 
and Granada in the West. The river that watered Paradise 
was divided into several channels, after the manner of the 
Oxus, the Nile, and other irrigation streams. The garden 
contained “‘ every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food.”’ The desert Arabs, who skirted the high rim of the 
Mediterranean Basin from Moab to Hermon, and looked down 
on the irrigated gardens of Damascus and Ramoth-Gilead, 
pictured their paradise as a pleasure-garden abounding in 
fountains of pure water. It was the Garden of Resort in the 
Koran, the Garden of Eden, the Garden of the Most High, 
with everything to satisfy the taste and delight the eye. 

The oriental models found apt imitators in Palestine, 
Philistia, Phoenicia, and northern Syria, where geographic 
conditions encouraged their introduction and development. 
King Solomon had his pleasure park near Jerusalem, whither 
he was wont to go in the morning, Josephus tells us. The 
Bible in figurative language indicates the beauties of these 
gardens, specifies their trees and flowers, and suggests their 
wide prevalence. In the city of Jerusalem the royal rose 
garden alone was allowed, because no dung might be 
brought within the walls. Practical considerations probably 
dominated. Under Greek and Roman rule, when peace 
brought plenty, the environs of Jerusalem blossomed with 
gardens, orchards and olive groves. A wide stretch of these 
north of the Wall of Agrippa was destroyed by Titus in 
A.D. 71 during the siege of the city. 

The Phoenicians were commercial nurserymen in Homeric 
times. Their cargoes included plants and trees, useful and 
ornamental, which were disseminated over the whole Medi- 
terranean from their native habitats in the East, and early 
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became commodities of general international trade. It is 
possible to follow the introduction of the peach from 
Persia into Egypt, thence into Rhodes where the tree long 
sulked and refused to bear, and finally into Greece and 
Rome. Pheenicia and Palestine, through centuries of com- 
mercial and political affiliation with Egypt, drew suggestions 
for their horticulture also from the Nile Valley. Formal 
gardens existed in Egypt in the Fourth Dynasty (2800 B.c.). 
In the Eighteenth Dynasty garden technique was fully 
developed and beautified the houses of the wealthy. A garden 
of this period, depicted at Thebes, shows a walled enclosure 
laid out in eight sections. The middle section is occupied by 
a long grape arbour shading a path to the dwelling. Flowers 
were used profusely in the social and religious life of the 
ancient Egyptians. At banquets they decked both table and 
guests. Garlands festooned the wine-jars. Bouquets were 
offered to the gods ; wreaths encircled the necks of sacrificial 
bulls, and covered the mummy cases on their way to the tomb. 

In contrast with the explicit testimony on zsthetic gardens 
left by Egyptian tombs and papyri, evidence of development 
of private gardens in Greece is fragmentary and meagre till 
Hellenic culture has passed its zenith; then the references 
become abundant. The Greeks, like the Hebrews, show a love 
of gardens in their mythology. As companion piece to the 
Garden of Eden they give us the Garden of the Hesperides, 
located in a fabled island of the far west. The garden of 
Alcinous, minutely described, though planted for practical 
purposes, reveals a sense of horticultural beauty. The archi- 
tecture of the Greek dwelling with its open peristyle court 
suggested the interior garden as a natural accessory ; and the 
remains at Herculaneum and Pompeii reveal the perfect 
development of the peristyle garden in Greco-Roman houses 
of the first and second centuries before the Christian era. 
Vitruvius describes the Greek drawing-room in the Cyzicene 
style of house as facing north upon gardens in the rear and 
having windows like folding doors, so that the garden view 
might be unobstructed. To this and later periods belonged 
the perfected house garden of the widespread Greek cities. 
These were small and exquisite, rigidly symmetrical, and 
adorned with statuary. 

The practical Romans, for centuries a race of farmers, 
reveal the slow evolution of esthetic horticulture from the 
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merely economic. In ancient Latium, as in Greece, the garden 
was part of every farm. Cato the Elder states that every farm 
garden should contain flower-beds and ornamental trees like 
the nuptial myrtle, the Delphic and Cyprian laurel, and that 
it should be laid out near the house. The detailed description 
left by the younger Pliny of his suburban villa at Laurentium 
and his country estate in Tuscany reveal the leading features 
of ancient Roman pleasure gardens. A part of the typically 
Roman garden was planned for leisurely strolls. Called the 
Ambulatio it consisted of shaded walks for use when the sun 
was hot. Another section was the gestatio where the master 
took his airing on horseback, or carried in a litter. 

Gardens were not the monopoly of the rich in ancient Italy. 
The remains of Pompeii show them attached to the average 
town residence. Pompeii lay in a region of ancient Greek 
colonies and had a considerable Greek element in its popula- 
tion, as indicated by numerous family names. Hence the 
Greco-Roman peristyle type was established here in the 
second century before Christ. The peristyle court was adorned 
with flower-beds, vases of growing plants, water-basins, and 
statuary. All were arranged with studied symmetry, as the 
visitor sees them to-day in the great peristyle of the House of 
Vettii, which has been restored and replanted according to 
the original plan. As population increased in Rome the little 
gardens were crowded out, but in their stead window-boxes 
were introduced, “to pasture the eyes on,” Pliny says. Roof 
gardens crowned the city buildings with shrubs, grape 
arbours, fruit and shade trees. 

The Roman type of garden may have been transplanted to 
Carthage on the conquest of Africa in 146 B.c., or the con- 
querors may have occupied unaltered the fine villas that 
surrounded the Punic capital with their gardens and orchards 
from early times. In 310 B.c. when Agathocles of Sicily 
marched on Carthage he passed through a cultivated and 
irrigated region, Diodorus tells us, occupied by the landed 
estates of the Carthaginian nobles, “‘ which they improved 
for their delight and pleasure.’ ‘Centuries later, parks of 
surpassing beauty still persisted. Asthetic gardening was a 
natural development for a people who inherited the principles 
of Phcenician horticulture, who produced an authority on 
tillage like Mago, and who had a rich and privileged class. 


ArtTuur HasiaM. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Herr Hitter Takes A Turn. 


HIS chronicle is to see the light on April 1st. Its con- 
tent might do credit to a joker’s fancy, but happens to 
be the sober truth. The steps taken by Herr Hitler on 
March 7th last had the only apparent effect of reducing to an 
absurdity the whole network of diplomatic activity as mani- 
fested during the past twelve months. Seldom in living 
memory has the name of statesmanship, even in Europe, sunk 
so low. Serious people, who hitherto had clung to causes or 
to the hope that the leading politicians of the several leading 
countries would yet reveal some quality of collective common 
sense, were at last driven to the conviction that something 
nearer to buffoonery than to statesmanship was the business 
of those who conduct the affairs of Europe. 

On March 7th Herr Hitler addressed the Reichstag. He 
outlined a series of proposals for generally settling European 
diplomatic quarrels and for putting an end to the long series 
of quickly recurring crises. And even as he spoke, he made it 
as certain as any human being could make it that his pro- 
posals—excellent as they were in many respects—would not, 
could not, be accepted by France. And French acceptance 
-from his point of view, assuming him to be sincere, was the 
first postulate of his own success. M. Daladier once wisely 
observed in reference to a similar matter (October 17th, 
1933): ‘‘If one sincerely wishes for understanding, why 
begin with rupture?” With dramatic perversity Herr Hitler 
sent his battalions goose-stepping into the Rhineland zone 
at the very moment when words of peace fell from his lips in 
Berlin. He could have postponed that particular ritual for a 
short time, to give his proposals a chance of being calmly 
discussed. Instead, he drove French opinion into such a 
frenzy of mixed indignation and fear that his proposals were 
not even looked at. 

It was not easy to answer the cynics who maintained that 
Herr Hitler’s main object was to drive a wedge between 
France and Britain. It was equally obvious that France’s 
main resultant object was to seize the occasion to tie up Britain 
irrevocably for action with France against Germany. The 
French argument was even a good one. For six months 
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against her will and against her judgment she had consented 
to be dragged by Britain into participation in sanctions 
against Italy, and had lost no occasion to point out that she 
did so for the candid reason that thereby Britain would be 
committed to participate with France in sanctions against 
Germany, should that alternative need arise. In the event 
France lost Italy’s friendship; the hypothetic occasion for 
sanctions against Germany, in the French judgment, duly 
arose; and Britain thereupon hesitated to dance to the 
French tune, no matter how patiently France had danced to 
the British tune. Not that France actually demanded sanc- 
tions against Germany. In her view a solid front would be 
enough. There was something to be said for the French gibe 
that Britain had been prepared to co-operate in the Geneva 
system of collective security so long as the objective victim of 
collective action was as weak as Italy was supposed to be, 
but had no stomach for such a proceeding when the objective 
was as strong as Germany was known to be. 

There followed one of those crazy crises of diplomacy by 
conference such as Europe knows only too well. In twelve 
months the diplomatic kaleidoscope had changed with 
bewildering rapidity. On February 3rd, 1935, France and 
Britain issued a certain now-famous proposal for the pacifica- 
tion of Europe. Their motive was the sense of unsettlement 
that resulted from Germany’s secession from the League of 
Nations and from the disarmament conference, and the 
knowledge that Germany had begun her process of defiant 
rearmament. On March 16th, 1935, Herr Hitler symbolically, 
ceremoniously and provocatively repudiated the Treaty of 
Versailles in its military clauses and announced the reintro- 
duction in Germany of universal compulsory military service. 
On April 14th the non-German Western Powers, Britain, 
France and Italy, met at Stresa and constituted themselves 
into what became known as the “‘ Stresa front,’ which had a 
clear anti-German bias. 

Within six months that front in its turn was broken because 
Italy plunged into an adventure of colonial conquest such as 
roused all the professional resentment of the world’s record- 
holder in such conquest, namely Great Britain. Between 
October 2nd, 1935, when Italy started the war in Abyssinia, 
and March 7th, 1936, when Herr Hitler distracted all further 
attention from it, there was a continuous state of tension 
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between France and Britain. The tension resulted from the 
circumstance that France was disinclined to invoke the collec- 
tive system against Italy, who was a friend, in favour of 
Abyssinia, who mattered not at all; but she could not refuse 
to associate herself with Britain because she would thereby 
be providing Great Britain with the classic excuse, available 
for ever after, not to support France against Germany. 

In the course of one short year we have seen France and 
Britain bound harmoniously together (February 1935) and 
bitterly estranged (March 1936); Britain and Germany 
estranged (March 1935) and united (June 1935) ; Britain and 
Italy united (April 1935) and divided to the very brink of 
war (October 1935-March 1936); Italy and Germany 
estranged (April 1935) and reunited unintentionally by the 
League of Nations (October 1935-March 1936). In that 
period we have seen the Treaty of Versailles finally torn up 
by Germany, leaving only the Covenant of the League of 
Nations extant; and we have seen the Covenant of the 
League of Nations itself proved in practice to be not only 
ineffective as a safeguard of the peace, but itself a danger to 
the peace. There are those who are depressed, others amused, 
by such a medley of perversities: others again who argue 
that such indeed is life in its collective aspect, and need 
neither depress, nor amuse nor exhilarate the truly philo- 
sophical. It was at any rate difficult to see how a war could 
emerge from forces so unstable in their direction. After all, 
thunderstorms break in an atmosphere of settled calm. 
Explosions occur when there is no other outlet for pent-up 
force. It is at any rate possible that when the European 
Governments pop off like squibs one after the other they act 
as an unconscious safety-valve against the greater dis- 
turbance. 

In one sense the Hitler proposals of March 7th, 1936, 
reverted to the situation as presented on February 3rd, 1935. 
There is some harmless interest attaching to the recapitulation 
of the main items in the troubled history which spans those two 
events. It was on January 31st, 1935, that a French delegation 
headed by M. Flandin, Prime Minister, and M. Laval, Foreign 
Minister, came to London to discuss with Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir John Simon a method of dealing tactfully 
with the situation produced by Germany’s de facto violation 
of the Treaty of Versailles in the matter of armaments. They 
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telegraphed their resultant proposals to Berlin, Rome and 
Brussels on February 3rd. The passage of that document now 
chiefly interesting read thus: “The French and British 
Ministers are further agreed that nothing would contribute 
more to the restoration of confidence and the prospects of 
peace among nations than a general settlement freely negoti- 
ated between Germany and the other Powers. This general 
settlement would make provision for the organisation of 
security in Europe, particularly by means of the conclusion 
of pacts, freely negotiated between all the interested parties, 
and ensuring mutual assistance in Eastern Europe and the 
system foreshadowed in the Rome procés-verbal for Central 
Europe. Simultaneously, and in conformity with the terms 
of the Declaration of December 11th, 1932, regarding equality 
of rights in a system of security, this settlement would estab- 
lish agreements regarding armaments generally which, in the 
case of Germany, would replace the provisions of Part V of 
the Treaty of Versailles at present limiting the arms and 
armed forces of Germany. It would also be part of the general 
settlement that Germany should resume her place in the 
League of Nations with a view to active membership.” 

Next, on March 4th, 1935, the British Government pub- 
lished its White Paper (Cmd. 4827) “ Relating to Defence.” 
That document announced the British intention to rearm as 
an answer to Germany’s having rearmed in contravention of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It was followed by a statement made 
by M. Flandin’s Government to the French Chamber of 
Deputies and to the Senate (March 15th, 1935) to the effect 
that measures would forthwith be taken to restore the balance 
of the French armed forces which had been destroyed by the 
fallen birth-rate. It was not an increase in armed strength 
that M. Flandin foreshadowed, but an extension of the 
period of service. 

Then, on the very following day (March 16th) Herr Hitler 
threw down his famous challenge. He issued a proclamation 
repudiating the military part (Part V) of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, instituting immediate compulsory service, and in- 
creasing the regular army to thirty-six divisions, say 550,000 
men. Immediate panic was created throughout Europe. Sir 
John Simon and Mr, Eden made a tour of the chief European 
capitals. The Stresa Conference met on April 11th, finished 
its business by April 14th, and then virtually transferred itself 
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to Geneva, where on April 16th, Sir John Simon, M. Laval and 
Baron Aloisi submitted a joint resolution to the Council of 
the League, which duly adopted it. 

Its three essential clauses read thus: The Council “ (1) 
Declares that Germany has failed in the duty which lies upon 
all members of the international community to respect the 
undertakings which they have contracted, and condemns any 
unilateral repudiation of international obligations; (2) 
Invites the Governments which took the initiative in the plan 
of February 3rd, 1935, or which gave their approval to it, to 
continue the negotiations so initiated, and in particular to 
frame the conclusion, within the framework of the League of 
Nations, of the agreements which may appear necessary to 
attain the objects defined in this plan, due account being 
taken of the obligations of the Covenant, with a view to 
assuring the maintenance of peace; (3) Considering that the 
unilateral repudiation of international obligations may en- 
danger the very existence of the League of Nations as an 
organisation for maintaining peace and promoting security, 
(2) Decides that such repudiation, without prejudice to the 
application of measures already provided in international 
agreements, should, in the event of its having relation to 
undertakings concerning the security of peoples, and the 
maintenance of peace in Europe, call into play all appropriate 
measures on the part of members of the League and within the 
framework of the Covenant; (b) Requests a committee 
composed of . . . [names left blank] . . . to propose for this 
purpose measures to render the Covenant more effective in 
the organisation of collective security, and to define in particu- 
lar the economic and financial measures which might be 
applied should, in the future, a State, whether a member of 
the League of Nations or not, endanger peace by unilateral 
repudiation of its international obligations.” 

In short, the early summer of 1935 was dominated by a 
general European fear of Germany. A distraction was 
created by the conclusion of an Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment (June 18th, 1935), one of the practical effects of which 
was to impair the Stresa front. The next landmark was 
reached on May 21st, 1935, when Herr Hitler delivered a 
three-hour speech to the Reichstag in which he submitted 
thirteen points. Two of those points are of particular interest 
now. In his second point he promised not to “ revise” any 
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more of the Treaty of Versailles except “‘ by means of peace- 
able understandings.” In number 3 he said he would respect 
the Locarno Treaty conditionally upon the other parties 
respecting it. 

The rest of the year was absorbed by the implications of the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute, as treated from Geneva. The main 
present element of interest deriving therefrom is its effect 
upon the French and the British attitude to the German 
problem. When Sir Samuel Hoare spoke in the British House 
of Commons on July 11th and in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on September 11th, he used a phrase, deliberately 
as we now know, which did generalise the British willingness 
to take sanctions against any aggressor. He spoke of “ steady 
and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” 
There were several backdoors in that formula, it is true; for 
instance, the two adjectives “ collective” and “ unpro- 
voked,” which in an emergency could be used to prove 
anything or nothing. 

But on September 11th, 1935, the very day when Sir 
Samuel Hoare spoke in the League Assembly at Geneva, 
M. Corbin, the French Ambassador in London, called at the 
Foreign Office and asked whether the British readiness to 
resist aggression, as proclaimed that day by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, applied to Central Europe (i.e. to Austria) as well as to 
Africa. In other words, even before the Italo-Abyssinian war 
began, France put on record her assumption that sanctions 
against Italy would constitute a precedent for sanctions 
against Germany. The British answer (written) to M. Corbin’s 
question of September 11th was published on September 3oth. 

The wording used by Sir Samuel in that answer is of 
importance in February 1936. It was a long document, for 
the most part cautious and even temporising, but it did con- 
tain this passage: “In conformity with its precise and 
explicit obligntions I pointed out, and I re-emphasise, that 
the League stds, and this country stands with it, for the 
collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and 
particularly for steady and collective resistance to all acts of 
unprovoked aggression. I would draw your Excellency’s 
particular attention to this last sentence. Your Excellency 
will observe that I spoke, as I am now writing, of all acts of 
unprovoked aggression. Each word in that sentence must 
have its full value.” 
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Indirectly but clearly the answer was “ yes,” though Ger- 
many was not mentioned by name. It is true that when Sir 
Samuel Hoare made his “ resignation ” speech in the House 
of Commons on December 19th he virtually accused France of 
having failed in her promise to support Great Britain in the 
policy of sanctions and its implications, including the danger 
of war with Italy which emerged in November over the Geneva 
threat of an oil sanction. Sir Samuel said: ‘“ We alone have 
taken these military precautions. There is the British Fleet in 
the Mediterranean, there are the British reinforcements in 
Egypt, in Malta and Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not a 
man has been moved by any other member State.” The 
imposition of an oil sanction, the threat of which constituted 
the real danger to the general peace, had been decided in 
principle by the League on November 6th. The League was 
to meet on December 12th to impose it in practice. The 
Hoare-Laval peace proposal of December 8th effectively 
prevented the danger, for on December 12th and at every 
succeeding meeting at Geneva the further pursuit of the oil 
proposal has been postponed. 

The climax of the Franco-British issue over Italy was 
reached in the last week of February of this year. On Feb- 
ruary 24th, Mr. Eden made his first statement in the House of 
Commons as Secretary of State. On the subject of sanctions he 
was non-committal, to the dismay of those who still believed 
in the practicability or the wisdom of attempting League 
sanctions against Italy. Two days later (February 26th) the 
British Cabinet met to formulate Mr. Eden’s instructions for 
the League meeting which had been arranged to take place at 
Geneva on March 2nd. The instructions were understood to be 
that Mr. Eden should be strictly passive ; that he should not 
propose an oil sanction himself and should neither encourage 
nor oppose a proposal in that sense if made by any other 
member State. M. Corbin, the French Ambassador, called at 
the Foreign Office on February 28th and saw Mr. Eden. He 
was then informed by Mr. Eden of the British intention as 
described above. 

When, however, Mr. Eden reached Geneva on March 2nd, 
the first thing he did was to propose the imposition of an oil 
sanction on Italy. M. Flandin was astounded, and indig- 
nantly resisted the proposal. He suggested that in the first 
instance another attempt should be made to explore peace by 
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peaceful methods. France in fact (so far as Italy was the case 
in point) interpreted Geneva as a pacific instrument. Mr. 
Eden thereupon suggested that a forty-eight hours’ ultimatum 
be sent to Signor Mussolini, threatening that if Italy by then 
refused to negotiate with Abyssinia, the oil sanction would be 
imposed. So unpractical a method of seeking peace with a 
pistol was overruled, and it was decided to invite Rome and 
Addis Ababa within seven days to say whether they would be 
willing to discuss peace terms. 

On March 4th M. Flandin at Geneva asked Mr. Eden for a 
specific assurance that if the oil sanction were in fact imposed, 
and if as a result Italy were to denounce the Locarno Treaty 
and the Franco-Italian military agreement of January 1935, 
Great Britain would equally help France against a German 
menace. No answer was given. French opinion thereupon 
became hotly inflamed against British “ perfidy.” 

The seven days were due to expire on March roth. Before 
they expired and before any British answer was given to the 
French request of March 4th, Herr Hitler intervened. He 
addressed the Reichstag on March 7th. He made peace 
proposals. He sent his troops into the Rhineland. He repudi- 
ated the Locarno Treaty on the ground that the Franco- 
Russian Pact had already violated it. The first effect of Herr 
Hitler was to precipitate a first-rate Franco-British diplomatic 
quarrel. 

On March 8th France, as announced by M. Sarraut in a 
broadcast address, rejected the German proposals and 
appealed to the League of Nations. It was arranged that the 
Council should meet on March 13th, which was a Friday. A 
debate took place in the British House of Commons on March 
gth in which Mr. Eden spoke colourlessly about the emer- 
gency, and Mr. Baldwin announced the British réle as an 
attempt “to bring France and Germany together in a 
friendship with ourselves.” The British Government in short 
see concerned mainly to gain time without committing 
itself. 

Mr. Eden, accompanied this time by Lord Halifax, the 
Lord Privy Seal, left London for Paris on the same evening to 
attend a meeting on the following day of the Locarno Powers, 
less Germany, namely Britain, France, Italy and Belgium. 
Lord Halifax’s appointment as chaperone to Mr. Eden caused 
no surprise in view of Mr. Eden’s clear transgression of his 
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instructions at the meeting of the League of Nations on 
March 2nd and of Mr. Eden’s well-known capacity for light- 
hearted enthusiasm, unchecked and unguided by caution or 
by an appreciation of its practical consequences. 

The non-German Locarno Powers duly met in Paris on 
March roth, with the result that could have been expected 
that France hotly demanded that Britain should now fulfil 
her part of her bargain with France by offering to Germany as 
“collective” a front as she had offered, and demanded that 
France also should offer, to Italy. Mr. Eden, on instructions, 
refused to do so. There was a Franco-British deadlock. It 
was therefore decided at the end of a long and painful day 
that the meeting of the non-German Locarno Powers should 
be transferred to London, so that presumably Mr. Eden 
should the more readily be able to consult his Government. 
The adjourned meeting was duly held in London on March 
12th and the Council of the League of Nations, which had 
been called for March 13th, but was postponed till the follow- 
ing day, also met in London as a matter of obvious conveni- 
ence. The result of those perturbed conferences had not 
transpired when this paper had to be written. 

What then exactly did Herr Hitler say and do on March 
7th? Inthe first place his reoccupation of the Rhineland zone, 
timed to coincide with his speech, after the dramatic manner 
of dictators, whose foremost need is to bluster before the eyes 
of their admiring people, was something more than a “ sym- 
bolic ” act. Nineteen battalions of infantry, thirteen brigades 
of artillery, complete with tanks, aeroplanes, anti-aircraft 
guns and searchlights constituted a fighting force. His spoken 
proposals were duplicated in the form of a written memo- 
randum presented to the Ambassadors of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium (i.e. the other signatories of the 
Locarno Treaties). The memorandum ended thus: “In 
order to prevent any doubt as to their intentions, and to make 
clear the purely defensive character of this measure, as well as 
to give expression to their lasting desire for the true pacifica- 
tion of Europe between nations of equal rights and mutual 
respect, the German Government declare themselves prepared 
to negotiate new agreements for the establishment of a system 
of European security on the basis of the following proposals : 

1. The German Government declare themselves prepared 
to negotiate with France and Belgium for the establishment 
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of a bilateral demilitarised zone and to assent to other pro- 
posals with regard to the extent and effects of such a zone, 
under the stipulation of complete parity. 

2. In order to assure the inviolability and integrity of the 
frontiers in the West, the German Government propose the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact between Germany, 
France and Belgium with duration which they are prepared to 
fix at twenty-five years. a, 

3. The German Government desire to invite Great Britain 
and Italy to sign this treaty as guarantor Powers. 

4. The German Government are willing to include the 
Government of the Netherlands in this treaty system should 
the Government of the Netherlands desire it, and the other 
treaty partners approve. 

5. For the further strengthening of these security arrange- 
ments between the Western Powers, the German Government 
are prepared to conclude an air pact which shall be designed 
automatically and effectively to prevent the danger of sudden 
attacks from the air. 

6. The German Government repeat their offer to conclude 
with States bordering on Germany in the East non-aggression 
pacts similar to that concluded with Poland. Since the atti- 
tude of the Lithuanian Government has undergone a certain 
modification as regards Memel, the German Government 
withdraw the exception which they once had to make with 
regard to Lithuania, and declare themselves ready to sign a 
non-aggression pact with Lithuania also, under the stipulation 
of an effective organisation of the guaranteed autonomy of 
the Memel territory. 

7. With the achievement, at last, of Germany’s equality of 
rights and the restoration of full sovereignty over the whole 
territory of the German Reich, the German Government 
regard the chief reason for their withdrawal from the League 
of Nations as eliminated. Germany is therefore prepared to 
enter the League of Nations again. In so saying, she expresses 
at the same time her expectation that, in the course of a 
reasonable space of time the problem of colonial equality of 
rights as well as of the separation of the League Covenant 
from its Versailles Treaty base will be clarified in the course 
of friendly negotiations.” 

By the provocative, arrogant manner of his reoccupation of 
the Rhineland he destroyed much of the sympathy that would 
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otherwise have been given him in so apparently fair a thesis. 
His proposal of an Italo-British joint guarantee of Franco- 
German peace, delivered in the ironic background of Italo- 
British tension over Abyssinia, was none the less a serious 
conception. It was first conceived at Locarno in 1925 and 
later stultified by the League’s sanctions against Italy. It is 
one of the many paradoxes of the present time that in the 
name of collective security the Geneva Powers undermined 
European security by driving out an essential party to it. 

The immediate cause of controversy was Herr Hitler’s 
unilateral repudiation of the Treaty of Locarno. When he 
repudiated the Treaty of Versailles on March 16th, 1935, he 
made the point that that treaty had been imposed upon 
Germany against her will and therefore was not in honour 
binding upon her. When he spoke in the Reichstag on May 
21st, 1935, he made the clear differentiation between a treaty 
imposed by force and a treaty voluntarily signed. He said: 
“The German Government . . . will scrupulously observe 
every treaty voluntarily concluded even if it was drawn up 
before their assumption of power and office. In particular 
they will hold to and fulfil all obligations arising out of the 
Treaty of Locarno, so long as the other partners are ready to 
stand by that treaty. The German Government regard the 
observance of the demilitarised zone as a contribution towards 
the appeasement of Europe of an unheard-of hardness for a 
sovereign State.” 

He now tore up the Treaty of Locarno on the ground that 
it had already been torn up by the Franco-Russian Pact 
signed by M. Laval last year, and that therefore his own 
proviso “ so long as the other partners are ready to stand by 
that treaty ” did not hold. The question therefore was, did 
the Franco-Russian Pact violate Locarno? The “ Pact of 
Mutual Assistance ” was signed by the French and Russian 
Governments on May 2nd of last year. Article 2 provided 
that the two countries should immediately come to each 
other’s assistance if either, “under the circumstances 
specified in Article 15, section 7 of the League Coven- 
ant”? were subjected to an unprovoked aggression on 
the part of any European State. Article 3 stated that, 
as under Article 16 of the Covenant any member of the 
League having recourse to war contrary to the pledges given 
in Articles 12, 13 or 15 was ipso facto considered as having 
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committed an act of war against all the other members, the 
two countries agreed in the event of one of them being 
subjected, under these conditions, to an unprovoked aggres- 
sion by a European State “immediately to lend each other 
aid and assistance in application of Article 16 of the Covenant.” 

It was obvious therefore that as a result of the Franco- 
Russian Pact France might be compelled to take warlike 
action against Germany and would therefore bring the 
Locarno Treaty into operation against herself; but such a 
contingency could arise only as a result of German aggression 
against Russia. It is true that the old “ snag,” the definition 
of an aggressor, again thereby comes into play ; but would it 
not have been more pacific on Germany’s part to submit the 
question to The Hague Court rather than to tear up another 
treaty, signed voluntarily by Germany ? Moreover, if France, 
acting under the Franco-Russian Pact had taken action 
against Germany, the Locarno Treaty would have provided 
Germany’s redress. The truth of course is that dictators can 
and almost must tear up treaties, whether voluntarily signed 
or imposed, but cannot accept anything so derogatory to their 
square jaws as arbitration or judicial settlement. 

For her part France contended that the unilateral reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland was itself a violation of the Locarno 
Pact. That was clearly true. Article 4 of the Security Pact 
embodied in the Locarno Treaty prescribed that a breach of 
Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by Germany 
would constitute an unprovoked act of aggression and as such 
would bring the guarantees into operation. Articles 42 and 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles are those which stipulate the 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland zone. But the wording of 
Article 4 of the Locarno Treaty, as of the whole Treaty, is so 
encumbered with reservations and conditions that it almost 
passes the wit of man to assess what in practice it does mean. 

The depressing resultant spectacle was that Britain, having 
demanded French support of sanctions against Italy, hesi- 
tated to support France in resisting Germany, although 
France demanded, not sanctions, but diplomatic solidarity. 
After the Italian experience, no government was eager to 
embark again upon sanctions. 


GrorcrE GLaAscow. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
RULE OF LAW, 1918-35.* 


“‘ A study of the League of Nations,” Sir Alfred Zimmern 
tells his readers in the opening words of his preface, “ must of 
necessity be a study both of form and of forces.” His pro- 
foundly interesting book fulfils the promise implied in these 
opening words, but, as might be expected, devotes more 
attention to forces than to forms. Indeed, for a slavish 
following of forms he has no little contempt. The book is 
divided into three parts, each successive part being rather 
longer than its predecessor—‘ The Pre-War System,” “ The 
Elements of the Covenant,” and “The Working of the 
League.” In each part there is much new matter and vigorous 
and critical thinking on the new, as on older, matter. If any- 
thing is to be taken for special mention it should be the 
skilful presentation and analysis of the raw material of the 
Covenant contained in the Second Part ; so far as this writer 
knows, the striking Foreign Office Memorandum of November 
1918 has not previously been given the importance which it 
deserves. Nor has contemporary history fully realised the 
weight of the striking speech which that great lawyer—great 
not by knowledge of the law only but by wide general culture, 


* By Alfred Zimmern. Macmillan. London, 1936. Pp. 527. 
VoL. CXLIX. 32 
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learning and sympathies—Lord Parker of Waddington 
delivered in March 1918 in the House of Lords. Professor 
Zimmern finds in this speech the suggestion of the organisa- 
tion of the “ hue and cry ” against war, the thought that in 
later years gave rise to the “ Outlawry of War” doctrine in 
the United States ; but such an organisation demands for its 
creation the existence of a civilised conscience and a develop- 
ment of governing opinion to which the world of the present 
day has hardly attained. 

A book so full of thought provokes comment and discussion 
on almost every page. If an attempt must be made to dis- 
engage the essentials of its doctrine, perhaps they are to be 
found in the definition of the League as “ an instrument of 
co-operation ... a standing agency facilitating common action 
by States animated by the co-operative spirit.” The League 
is not a “ super-state,” nor is it an “alliance.” Whether it is 
an “international person” and, if so, what sort of person, is 
probably in Professor Zimmern’s view a matter of small im- 
portance. For he is an Aristotelian; when he asks himself 
the question ‘‘ What is the League of Nations?” he finds 
the answer in the thought that the essence of the League is 
in its work, its “ energy ” ; its success or failure will be the 
result of the prevalence or diminution of the co-operative 
spirit without which it is so much dead matter. 

This guiding thought leads the author to some definite 
conclusions on practical points which may cause surprise to 
some of his readers but not, perhaps, to sober students of 
international affairs. He has small respect for the “ General 
Act ” of 1928, which the British Labour Party precipitately 
endorsed and to which the Labour Government subsequently 
adhered with some very far-reaching reservations. The Geneva 
Protocol, though “a brave and consistent attempt to bring 
down to earth the ideal of Peace through Law,” was a 
“ Super-Covenant ” not based on the system of co-operation 
which is the life and meaning of the Covenant. That Protocol, 
indeed, had the fatal defect that it provided no remedy for an 
unsatisfactory existing legal situation. It ignored that vital 
necessity of any stable international organisation : the pro- 
vision of a method of peaceful change. Indeed, it is one of the 
paradoxes of contemporary history that progressive opinion 
should have rallied to the support of the Protocol, and that 
its rejection by the British Government should have been 
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treated as a betrayal of the cause of international peace. The 
Protocol is in direct opposition to the ideas which inspired Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech of last September at Geneva—ideas in 
whose development alone lies a possibility of international 
security. These long, elaborate, subtle and hastily constructed 
documents are indeed—in Professor Zimmern’s phrase— 
““ spiders’ webs,” and spiders’ webs are well enough for flies 
but hardly adequate for the restraint of tigers. Such docu- 
ments are not the legitimate offspring of the co-operation of 
nations, but the products of ingenious brains working apart 
from the facts. International co-operation realises itself in 
actions, not in elaborate constructions preparatory of or 
preliminary to actions which may never become energised in 
rerum natura. This is not to say that international co-opera- 
tion does not need a document on which to base itself; the 
merit of the Covenant is that it does supply such a base, and, 
if taken with the Pact of Paris, an adequate base. The base, 
as Professor Zimmern shows, is made of more than one 
material, and it may well be that the materials have not all 
been harmonised so scientifically that the finished work is all 
in one style. But this, after all, may not be a defect. Some of 
the most beautiful and permanent works of architecture are 
the result of many different hands and make their appeal by 
their very absence of uniformity. 

Professor Zimmern’s insistence, express or implied, on the 
spirit of co-operation as the one thing wanted—and often the 
one thing wanting—makes a reader wonder sometimes why 
the words “‘ The Rule of Law ” form part of the title of his 
book. Though in one place he seems to approve the view that 
there is no distinction between the justiciable (or “ legal ”’) 
and the non-justiciable dispute—a view which extends the 
authority of the lawyer over all international matters—he is 
very far from favouring the standpoint of those whom he 
would himself describe as “ legalists ” or even as “ attorneys.” 
Indeed, the chapter in the book which is likely to cause most 
controversy is that in which he very briefly discusses the 
pre-war “ international law ’”’—the inverted commas are his 
own. We are told that “ for any one trained in the British 
tradition”... “‘ international law’ . . . “‘ comes dangerously 
near to being an imposture, a simulacrum of law, an attorney’s 
mantle artfully displayed on the shoulders of arbitrary 
power.”” But would not much that is best in the history and 
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the thought of this country—Montrose trom the Highlands in 
the seventeenth century and Westlake from Land’s End 
in the nineteenth—join in the rejection of such a suggestion ? 
—they might almost add a “ vade retro” ? Austin is not now 
on this topic in undisputed command of the British mind. 

But perhaps if a wider sense be given to the words “ Rule 
of Law,” if they are understood not in an “ attorney’s ” sense 
(“ attorney ” by the way is not now the title of any branch of 
the legal profession), the appropriateness of the title for a 
book devoted to the League becomes apparent. For a society 
implies law, law implies a rule of law, and a system of co- 
operation can only exist in a society. The French version of 
““ League of Nations,” Société des Nations, has the advantage 
here over the English phrase ; it was not always an advantage 
to the League that President Wilson was so deeply inspired by 
the memories of his covenanting ancestry. 

It would be tempting—but considerations of space forbid— 
to discuss many of the important points of interpretation and 
otherwise which Professor Zimmern raises—notably as to the 
use of Article XI of the Covenant and the influence on it of 
the rule or principle of unanimity. Let one final reflection 
alone be added: the book records with faithfulness many 
errors, many disappointments, many miscalculations. But in 
spite of one or two allusions, made necessarily at the eleventh 
hour, the book was written before the Italo-Abyssinian dis- 
pute had reached its most acute phase and produced the 
reaction which we know. The ultimate outcome of that 
dispute and of that reaction must inevitably complete and 
possibly modify the views of all students and practitioners of 
international politics on the significance and authority of the 
League. 


O. 


BRADLEY'S. ESSAYS. 


For many readers the chief interest of these essays,* 
chronologically arranged, the majority of which have 
appeared before, will lie in the indications of very gradual 
modifications in certain positions which on the whole Bradley 
maintained through a long life of thought on the highest 


* Collected Essays. By F. H. Bradley, O.M., LL.D., Hon. F.B.A. Oxford; Claren- 
don Press, Humphrey Milford. Two vols., 708 pp. 
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speculative altitudes. There are in his later writings no con- 
cessions to those who feel the central doctrine of his meta- 
physics too hard. This is especially evident in the last 
unfinished work he was preparing on the subject of Relations, 
the materials for which have been arranged by Professor 
Joachim. He himself said of this (in a letter): “ It contains 
nothing new.” It does not bring us nearer to a solution of 
the problem whether Bradley’s view of the status of 
relational experience compels a mystical position in meta- 
physics : of the “ perfect experience which is absolute truth ” 
he writes, it is “ feeling, will, sense and understanding in 
one ” (Note). 

It is in the psychological and the shorter ethical essays 
that slight changes of standpoint are revealed. Those for 
whom Bradley has always been the Bradley of the Logic and 
Appearance and Reality, are reminded here how much of his 
attention was devoted to psychological problems. The 
paradoxical conclusions of his well-known view of the hard 
separation that must be maintained between psychology 
and philosophy appear with startling clearness in the Defence 
of Phenomenalism in Psychology. Hypotheses must be 
welcomed for explanation in psychology, which are rejected 
as fictions and false in philosophy. Is it possible to have 
knowledge of the self without reference to first principles ? 
Bradley held that it was and that from this standpoint 
metaphysical controversy could be expelled from psychology. 
The various essays on the Problems of Will, Desire, etc. 
(1886 to 1903), are invaluable in their complete presentation 
of his doctrine of volition, and its implications. “ The passage 
of an idea into existence we found is the essence of will.” 
In his total rejection of ‘‘ Activity ” in the self as fundamental 
to will, he came into sharp conflict with James Ward. In 
view of his vehement objection to the notion of activity as 
immediately experienced, it is impressive to find that in 
1902 he recognised the fact of “experienced activity ” 
admitting some degree of departure from the earlier view* 

1886). 
. The searching criticism of Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics is 
perhaps of less importance to-day than it was in 1887, but 
it will be of great assistance to students. Bradley here 
emphasises his own view of ethics as “ not a practical but a 
* Active Attention. 
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purely speculative science.” In the essay on Punishment 
(1894) he asserts that there is little of what he urged years ago 
(Ethical Studies, 1876) that he would scruple to repeat. Yet 
the growing influence of Darwinism has effected one or two 
changes vital for practice. The decreasing emphasis on the 
end as “ self-realisation,” with increasing insistence on the 
right of the “ moral organism ” to “ dispose of its members,” 
seems to have serious practical corollaries. The retributive 
view of punishment, passionately supported in Ethical 
Studies is not rejected. But it is found to be not enough. 
Infliction of punishment must be subject to the general 
welfare. Also the difficulty of drawing the line between 
“wilful badness, and unmerited disease”? is admitted. In 
this essay and in that on National Self-sacrifice,* a somewhat 
bitter opposition to Christian Ethics, not traceable in 
Ethical Studies and I venture to think not permanent, finds 
expression. Much present-day interest attaches to the opinion 
that “ If international law is ever to be real it must have an 
executive, with force to compel refractory states, and force 
between nations is war.” 

The Presuppositions of Critical History, Bradley’s earliest 
work, shows a grasp of the essential problem of historical 
knowledge, which arouses keen regret for the larger treatment 
of the presuppositions of history which he once contemplated. 
The question here dealt with is the essentials of critical 
history. In spite of his profound sense of the progressiveness 
of the subject-matter, and of the mind of the historical 
witness, and the author, his main thesis is that nothing can 
be accepted on testimony which is without analogy from our 
own experience. His view of the criteria of testimony shows 
a striking advance upon Hume in subtlety, as, for instance, 
in the insistence that we must be able to identify the stand- 
point of the witness with our own. We must be certain 
“that the men can see for us, because we know that they are 
able to think for us.” Thus “ everything depends upon 
personal experience.” It is interesting to speculate whether 
a longer devotion to the problem of history, of which he here 
speaks as involving the “most difficult problem which 
philosophy can solve or discuss” would have in any way 
modified the central tendencies of Bradley’s philosophy. 

Heb: O; 


* Written 1878 or 1879. 
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MY GUIDED LIFE.* 


When others seem glad of any pretext that will justify their 
reminiscences, Dr. Lidgett, despite the pressure of friends, 
has been very reluctant to publish his. Only the inability of 
the present generation to realise the improvements in social 
conditions during the last fifty years has induced him to find 
time for the task. In recording his career and the unsought 
honours which have crowned it, he rules out “ trivialities ” 
and the “ violation of sanctities.” ‘Many piquant incidents 
cannot be recounted without either violating confidences or 
doing injury to the living or departed.” His testimony to the 
Divine Guidance which has controlled his amazingly active 
life reveals a Methodist—and Catholic—conviction that is 
being emphasised by the Group Movement ; but as a preface 
to his moving confession he states the essential nature of such 
guidance, which “is prepared for by the previous conditions 
of individual lives,” and given “ to active and responsible 
personalities, endowed, though imperfectly, with reason, 
wisdom and understanding.” The founding of the Ber- 
mondsey Settlement through ‘the powerful influence of 
Dr. Moulton ” was a lonely venture at first in which Dr. 
Lidgett encountered obstacles that would have daunted most 
pioneers. But it led ultimately to his leadership of the 
Progressive Party in the London County Council and his 
Vice-Chancellorship of London University. Until 1902 he 
“held somewhat aloof from ecclesiastical affairs,” but with 


the death of Hugh Price Hughes : 


There came upon me an overwhelming sense that I must hence- 
forth undertake fresh responsibilities and play my part in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. Months afterwards I set out for the Wesleyan 
Conference with a strange sense of vocation . . . a momentous 
afflatus came upon me that established my position in the Con- 
ference and brought me immediately into the running for the 
Presidency, which came to me in 1908, and was preceded in 1906 
by my presidency of the National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, an unexpected appointment, to which the events of the 
Wesleyan Conference predestinated me. 


Anxious for educational improvement, he did not share 
the hostility of many Free Churchmen to rate aid for 


* By Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, C.H. Methuen & Co. 
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denominational schools; and throughout that bitter con- 
troversy—now happily quenched—he was a moderating 
influence. Methodist Union in 1932 owed much to his states- 
manship and he became the first President of the reunited 
churches. The wider endeavours for unity between the 
Anglican and Free Churches brought him into close contact 
with Archbishop Davidson, whose intimate friendship he 
enjoyed. On the apparent fruitlessness of the Lambeth pro- 
posals in 1920 he comments : 


The fact that far-reaching agreement obtains between influential 
leaders both of the Anglican and of the Free Churches is only, after 
all, a preliminary step, very important in itself, but yet insufficient. 
Before reunion is accomplished, all the Communions concerned 
must become convinced that God wills it, and must make a con- 
certed demand for its achievement. This result, however, is, as yet, 
far from having been attained. The existing and still prevalent 
denominationalism is, in all the Churches, an amalgam of particular 
loyalties, habits and prejudices. 


Despite Dr. Lidgett’s preoccupation with philosophy and 
theology the reader is left wondering how he possibly found 
time to write The Fatherhood of God and other theological 
treatises. The answer apparently lies in his conception of a 
holiday as freedom to pursue such studies. He frequently 
pauses to relate the characteristics and labours of diverse 
friends who strove with him “ to build Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land.” (A poetic vision that he implies 
but does not quote.) Many of them are no longer in the flesh. 
In deeply impressive chapters the author depicts the men and 
women from whom he sprang and the relatives who influ- 
enced his youth and early manhood. On him was poured the 
treasure of their affection and religious conviction; the 
infection of their intellectual and artistic interests and their 
concern for fellow citizens and the world. Only John Wesley’s 
parish was big enough for them. Dr. Lidgett’s only son, John 
Cuthbert, was his father’s right hand before he gave his life 
for his country in the Great War. “ To the self-sacrifice and 
invaluable help ” of his late wife, Dr. Lidgett reiterates that 
he owes “ an unspeakable debt.” “ Without her aid my work 
could not have been done.” 


DP: Bi. 
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MODERN JAPAN.* 


Mr. Ernest H. Pickering’s sympathetic interpretation of 
modern Japan is of particular interest at a moment when that 
nation has withdrawn from the London Naval Conference, is 
showing renewed activity in North China and has just experi- 
enced a fresh outburst of political murders by military 
zealots. The author is well qualified to write on the Japanese 
problem. After residing for four years from 1927-31 in Japan 
as a university teacher in English, he returned as a Liberal 
Member of Parliament to that country in the autumn of 1934 
for a six months’ visit, studying political and economic 
conditions and meeting many of the leading figures in public 
life. He visited also Manchukuo, interviewing there pro- 
minent Japanese and Chinese officials, in addition to the 
Emperor. His purpose in this book is to show “ something 
of the real nature of the Japanese character and the needs and 
interests of Japan in relation to the rest of the world.”’ While 
retaining an independent attitude, Mr. Pickering is evidently 
much impressed by the professed Japanese outlook and 
aspirations. Indeed it is in its sympathetic presentation of 
the Japanese case that the usefulness and importance of this 
volume lies. 

Mr. Pickering deals at some length with Japanese indus- 
try and provides a vigorous defence of her competition in 
the textile trade. He cites as her legitimate advantages the 
acquisition of new markets during and after the war, the 
depreciation of the yen, low labour costs and a policy of 
rationalisation. Mr. Pickering is anxious to answer the charge 
of sweated workers. “‘ The wages they receive are quite as 
adequate as those paid to our workers for the purpose of 
furnishing them with the necessaries of life.”” The Japanese 
normally enjoys a lower standard of life, and has few 
distractions, so that long hours are no great deprivation. 
Moreover their money wages are doubled at least in value by 
the free social services provided in the great factories, 
Eighty-five per cent. of the workers are girls, mostly aged 
from 14-18, who are drawn for a few years from the rural 
areas and are readily reabsorbed by their families on leaving 
employment. There are few effective trade unions. Employers 


* ¥apan’s Place in the Modern World. By Ernest H. Pickering. Harrap. 
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are thus largely unaffected by the question of unemploy- 
ment or the rate of wages and can undertake without 
restriction increases of technical efficiency and reduction of 
labour costs. For example, in 1926 1,277,000,000 yards of 
piece-goods were produced by 240,000 workers ; while in 1933 _ 
the output had increased to 1,673,000,000 and the number of 
employed decreased to 164,000. Rationalisation, however, is 
now leading to fresh employment. Mr. Pickering rather 
lightly argues for an analogous policy in this country. “In 
the interests of the workers themselves, Lancashire must 
make it her aim to outclass Japan in its efficiency of produc- 
tion, no matter how much displacement of labour results.” 
This should eventually lead to a partial reabsorption of 
labour, and meanwhile the Government is to provide generous 
emergency treatment. But Mr. Pickering agrees that ulti- 
mately “the difference in wage-rates may prove to be 
decisive.” He urges the industry to reach an agreement 
regarding specialisation in qualities and spheres of activity 
while the Japanese are still willing. 

The grave uncertain factor in Japanese foreign policy is 
found mainly in the continuous struggle for control between 
the army and the Diet. Politicians in Japan bear some 
resemblance to the political bosses of America and are 
widely suspected and distrusted as tools of great self-seeking 
financiers and industrialists. The armed forces, however, 
who derive their authority direct from the Emperor and are 
not subject to immediate Cabinet control, are highly popular 
among the poorer classes, from whom they are largely 
recruited. There is “‘a strong inclination towards National- 
Socialism or Fascism in the army, which regards itself as 
the champion of the people, not only against foreign attack, 
but also against Communism on the one hand, and all 
Capitalists and Financiers on the other.” Mr. Pickering is 
yet confident of a return to an enlightened parliamentary 
régime, owing to the influence of the elder statesman, Prince 
Saionji, and the growing burden of military expenditure. 
“The army is indeed retiring, albeit not quite gracefully, 
from its adventures into politics and economics.” Unfor- 
tunately recent events appear to contradict this view. 

Mr. Pickering can only discuss generally and inconclusively 
Japan’s admittedly expansionist foreign policy. He accepts 
the view that her claim for naval parity is mainly influenced 
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by the wish “ to exercise a controlling power in the develop- 
ment in the East.” But the author is equally convinced of 
no general demand for territorial acquisition but simply for 
outlets to satisfy economic and defensive needs. He justifies 
the subjection of Manchuria as necessary to safeguard 
Japanese interests, and describes as an “ afterthought ” the 
creation of Manchukuo which is now being rapidly developed 
as an independent state. He has no doubt, however, that it 
exists for the benefit of Japan and will be subject always to 
her sway. Mr. Pickering urges official recognition, if only for 
reasons of trade. “It looks as if there cannot well be any 
Open Door into Manchuria without the recognition of 
Manchukuo.” Obligations under the Nine Power Pact and 
formerly under the League Covenant receive scant and 
unsatisfactory attention. He sees a growing rapprochement 
with China where Japanese assistance in her economic 
development is being preferred to that of Western Powers. 
By reason of her vital needs, and in the interests of peace, 
Japan should not be thwarted by Britain or the United 
States, who themselves have much to gain by her expansion. 
However, he admits that British and American interests will 
be affected and lamely concludes that the “ three powers 
must somehow succeed in reconciling their interests and 
aspirations,” and that the responsibility for this lies in Great 


Britain. 
* * * * * 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


This collection of essays,* all converging towards Henry 
George’s doctrines and commending the exclusive taxation 
of land values as the only source of public revenue, is a volume 
of pleadings by an extremely skilful and conscientious 
advocate. It does not try to develop fully the case against 
the single-taxer’s doctrine, but it pleads in an extremely fair 
manner. Though the passion with which the author adhered 
to this idea becomes clear enough to the attentive reader, 
its expression is toned down to the utterances of a mature, 
experienced, kindly man who wishes to make a real and 
dispassionate contribution to a question which, though it 


* Land and Unemployment. By James F. Muirhead. (With an introductory note 
edited by Garnet Smith and a foreword by Sir A. P. Wilson.) Humphrey Milford. 
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touches many interests, vested as well as neglected, in raw 
spots, requires a cool head and exact logical proceedings if 
one wants to reach a happy solution. The author, funda- 
mentally a conservative man, gives us the ideas of Henry 
George not only as a piece of work aimed at superseding 
socialism as the great hope of the working classes by a greater 
measure of economic and social equality: it is understood 
that George’s own idea of his policy has always been that. 
But Mr. Muirhead combines with that economic protectionism 
a deep craving to restore as much as possible of agricultural 
self-sufficiency in this country. He even tries to demonstrate 
that the protectionist strand in his own thought goes very 
well together with Henry George’s personal opinions. I am 
not persuaded, but I feel very deeply interested in this 
interpretation. 

The book is a fragment, and it shows distinct traces of the 
unfortunate fact that its author died while he was still at 
work on it. It therefore lacks systematic treatment in some 
important directions. This probably explains why a man who 
translated one of the most difficult modern German poets, 
Carl Spitteler, and had, accordingly, a masterly knowledge 
of German, does not mention both the most important 
German authors on his subject (Franz Oppenheimer and 
Adolf Damaschke), but only Walther Rathenau, who was, 
after‘all, a minor authority on the subject. In the same way 
his review of the world for traces of Georgeist legislation leaves 
out the taxation of unearned increment which was in force in 
democratic Germany for many a year; to the reviewer, who 
had to assess it for many years and found himself rather 
disappointed with its results, it would have been extremely 
interesting to know the author’s opinion. 

Everybody will understand that the editor limited his 
interference with Mr. Muirhead’s text as much as he could. 
But it is a pity that such obvious slips of the pen were allowed 
to stand as the statement that the whole taxable value of 
land in New York—apart from improvements—was only 
one and a half millions, and that that value for Copenhagen 
came only to the 138th part of the whole of Denmark. 
Another curious fact is that Mr. Muirhead ignores completely 
the most eminent theoretical economist he has on his side, 
namely Léon Walras of Lausanne, author of La paix par la 
justice sociale et le libre échange, in which justice sociale 
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simply means the single tax. Not sharing the author’s 
fundamental belief I cannot accept many of his conclusions. 
But I must confess that I felt very strongly, reading this 
dignified book, that all pleading in crucial questions of social 
and economic life should be done in this fine manner. The 
world would be a better place if the author’s methods of 
controversy became a normal pattern. It would teach people 
to adhere to their faiths without infringing the inalienable 
rights of the heretic. 
PENSIEROSO. 


THROUGH EIGHTY YEARS.* 


Lady Barrington’s pleasant volume of reminiscences may 
hold its own with others of a similar type that have recently 
appeared. We are becoming, perhaps, a trifle too familiar 
with the home life and social engagements of the Victorian 
mother and hostess, her round of country-house visits, her 
Continental travels, her circle of more or less distinguished 
friends. All this we find here, together with gentle reflections 
on the contrast between past and present, or on the Great 
War and its effects. Some passages seem, one might suggest, 
of more interest to family and friends than to the general 
reader ; the style is unpretending, and there are far too many 
exclamation marks. But the book reveals a gracious and 
evidently well-loved personality, one of whose aims through- 
out life was to give happiness to those of every rank with 
whom she came into contact. The most distinctive and attrac- 
tive pages are those describing the author’s happy girlhood 
in Hampton Court Palace, and her successful efforts, after her 
second marriage, to revive rural life in Berkshire, and to 
found homes for disabled ex-service men at Shrivenham. The 
extent of the accommodation in Hampton Court Palace may 
come as a surprise to some ; Lady Barrington’s grandmother 
was allotted a suite of “ nineteen good rooms,” and there were 
forty-five families in residence at the time. It is strange that 
the date of her first marriage is not given, and that her first 
husband’s name is only learnt through a reference to his 
father’s estate. The record of two visits to South Africa just 


“ Through Eighty Years, 1855-1935. By Charlotte, Viscountess Barrington. John 
Murray, 1936. 
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before and after the Boer War, and the reminiscences of Eton 
in connection with her sons and with Lord Barrington, make 
interesting reading. Lady Barrington gave valuable personal 
service and direction to a branch of the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Families Association during the war. But her most lasting 
memorial will be the Shrivenham Settlement, in the founding 
of which she showed her sympathetic understanding of village 
folk and ex-service men and their needs, and much practical 
generosity. The beneficial effects of the Settlement have been 
already proved, and it might well be a model for similar efforts 
elsewhere. 


EB. Gos. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Gladstone’s Foreign Policy,* by Paul Knaplund, is an admirable sketch 
of a large subject. The author’s earlier book on Gladstone’s colonial 
policy led his readers to hope for further work of high quality in the 
same field, and we are not disappointed. He has used the great collec- 
tion of Gladstone papers now in the British Museum, the papers of 
Granville at the Record Office, and other new material. Gladstone’s 
stock has been rising steadily during the last few years, and this 
admirable volume will accelerate the process. 


“In his conduct of foreign affairs,” writes Professor Knaplund 
in a striking passage, “‘ he has generally been considered a dismal 
failure, especially when his efforts in that field have been compared 
with those of Bismarck. But the war of 1914, the collapse of empires, 
the inconclusive peace, and the depression in our own time, are 
the results of principles which Bismarck applied and extolled. 
Bismarck left a legacy of distrust, of haunting fear, of disregard 
for justice, of a Europe armed to the teeth, of hostile combinations, 
all of which Gladstone strove to avoid. He fought in vain, and his 
reputation has suffered thereby. But in this age of uncertainty, 
distrust, depression and war scares, it may be well to study how 
he hoped to lead mankind in the path of justice and peace.” 


Bismarck, in fact, was a good German, Gladstone a good European, 
and we are now learning at the cost of bitter experience that Europe 
can only be saved by good Europeans. The larger and most valuable 
part of the book is devoted to the 1880-5 Premiership, and it contains 
a good deal which is not to be found in Morley’s official biography. 

* Harper. 
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Potsdam and Doorn,* by Brigadier-General Waters, contains further 
treasures from the storehouse of a long and eventful life. In previous 
writings the author has spoken in a kindly way of Germany and her 
last Emperor, and he now comes out boldly as a champion of the fallen 
ruler. The memories of pre-war times are necessarily less valuable and 
less intimate than the later chapters; for the pageantry of Potsdam 
left less time for conversation than the dullness of Doorn. The picture 
of the old man in exile, who is described as a delightful companion, is 
painted in warm colours. “ His Majesty bears his trials with a fortitude 
and cheerfulness which could not be excelled.” It is interesting to learn 
that the Empress Augusta Victoria hoped that Princess Hermine would 
become the Kaiser’s second wife. The argument of this pleasantly 
written little book is that William II was more sinned against than 
sinning. Nobody now imagines that he desired the world war, though 
his responsibility for helping to bring it about is rather minimised in 


these pages. 
x * * * * 


So much has been written by eminent historians upon the political 
and social unrest in the second quarter of the nineteenth century that 
some ground must be shown for a fresh treatment. The sound justifica- 
tion of Dr.$. Maccoby’s English Radicalism, 1832-18 52,} lies in the need 
for a full appraisement of the English radicals “ among the construc- 
tive historical forces of the period.” Dr. Maccoby has embraced the 
whole field of radical outlook and enterprise, though laying particular 
stress upon the so-called ultra-radicals. In the course of a closely 
reasoned, heavily documented and at times a little laborious study, 
he assesses the nature and influence of the radical “ pressure from 
without ” upon government and legislation. His work makes clear 
the wide divergence of outlook and aims among the radical forces, 
divided into classes and many contradictory groups. After 1832, there 
was hardly a measure upon which all sections were united, though their 
continued pressure of discontent was instrumental in forcing reforming 
legislation. In Parliament itself, as Dr. Maccoby says, “ the Radical 
membership of 1835 and long afterwards was singularly unhomogene- 
ous, singularly hard to unite on any practical course, and singularly 
given to riding individual hobby-horses.” In the case of Parliamen- 
tary reform, upon which extreme radicals were most agreed, had 
Cobden led a crusade in 1847, “the aspect of British politics might 
have been changed surprisingly fast.” It is this absence of solidarity 
which makes a history of radicalism so difficult and some lack of 
cohesion inevitable. Dr. Maccoby has put into his book an immense 
amount of research and labour. His work upon the ultra-radical press 
is particularly valuable. Students of the period will for long gratefully 
draw upon this learned and important work. 


* John Murray. + Allen and Unwin. 
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Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools,* published under the 
auspices of the Association for Education in Citizenship, will be wel- 
comed as a most important contribution to the vital work of seeing 
that the individual is fit to discharge his public responsibilities. There 
is a widespread recognition, as Mr. Oliver Stanley says in his Foreword, 
of the need of direct education in citizenship in the schools, though 
opinions diverge widely upon its feasibility and nature. This volume, 
addressed to all responsible for secondary education, seeks to solve 
this problem by developing, in Sir Henry Hadow’s words, “a coherent 
scheme based on axioms and on statements of current agreement.” 
Sir Ernest Simon and Mrs. Eva M. Hubback discuss briefly the theory 
and aims of citizenship, which include a social conscience for the 
freedom and welfare of others and a capacity to appreciate the main 
problems of politics. The bulk of the book has been contributed by 
independent specialists who show how the main subjects in the school 
curriculum may be treated to impart this training. Among the con- 
tributors are Dr. G. P. Gooch, who writes a Foreword to the section on 
history by Miss Phyllis Doyle. Sir Arthur Salter introduces the chapter 
on Economics by Professor N. F. Hall. The value of a classical training 
is stressed by Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. J. E. Barton and Professor 
T. B. L. Webster. Sir Percy Nunn has dealt with the importance of 
mathematics and Professor Doris L. Mackinnon discusses science with 
special reference to biology. Mr. Barton also writes on the place of 
art in the school and Dr. Elsa M. Sinclair is responsible for modern 
languages. Mr. Michael Stewart deals with the controversial topic of 
classes on “ politics or public affairs,” preceded by a Foreword from 
Professor Ernest Barker. Two valuable contributions on clear and 
accurate thinking come respectively from Professor G. C. Field and 
Dr. R. H. Thouless. The relation of broadcasting and the teaching of 
citizenship is dealt with by Dr. W. W. Vaughan. 


* * * * * 


A new edition of the late Dr. T. A. Walker’s learned history of Peter- 
house} will be generally welcomed by all interested in the history of 
Cambridge and in particular by members of the College. Originally 
published in 1906 the book has long been out of print and almost 
inaccessible. Before his death, Dr. Walker was able, fortunately, to 
revise his work and add a new chapter dealing with the last generation. 


Additional illustrations are also included. The Foreword by Sir Hubert - 


Sams contains a short appreciation of the author’s career. 


* Oxford University Press. + Heffer. 


